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In a course of lectures on Roman historical material, which I 
lately had the honor of delivering at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, the sketch of Tiberius by Tacitus was examined at 
considerable length, and some conclusions were reached regarding 
the historiographic method adopted in its construction. The editor 
of this Journal having kindly intimated to me his desire to lay before 
his readers an outline of some of these conclusions, I gladly accept 
the opportunity to present a summary thereof for critical considera- 
tion by those who may happen to feel any interest therein. The 
necessary limitations of space compel a considerable abridgment of 
the argument, which is perhaps not to be lamented, especially in 
view of the familiarity of the educated reader with the general 
subject-matter. 

The conclusion that the sketch of Tiberius given us in the Annals 
of Tacitus is at least to a considerable extent untrustworthy has 
been reached by most scholars of today whose familiarity with the 
subject entitles their opinions to respect. This untrustworthiness 
becomes very obvious if we compare the historian’s generalizations 
with the data as given by him, out of which it might be supposed 
that the generalizations must have arisen. If a writer does not 
correctly summarize, in the form of general statements, the facts 
narrated by himself, we are justified in entertaining the gravest 


suspicions regarding his general character as a historian. Now these 
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disharmonies between data and generalization are constant and 
glaring in the Annals. Among others we may mention the statement 
regarding the fates of those whom Tiberius is said to have hated: 
“omnesque, praeter Lepidum, variis mox criminibus, struente Tiberio, 
circumventi sunt,” and the intimation as to the others who “ suspica- 
cem animum perstrinzere.”' But if we trace out the facts as they are 
given later on we find that they do not bear out these statements. 
So also the alleged outrageous extension by the emperor of the 
“crimen majestatis” to cover calumnious words or trivial acts turns, 
when we come to examine the details, into constant interventions by 
Tiberius to prevent this extension by quashing such proceedings.? 
We read in the Annals general assertions of “‘saeva jussa, continuas 
accusationes, fallaces amicitias, perniciem innocentium et easdem exitu 
causas conjungimus, obvia rerum similitudine et satietate”; we are told 
that ‘“‘ceterum ex eo praerupta jam et urgens dominatio”’; that ‘at 
Romae caede continua”; that ‘‘non enim Tiberium, quanquam triennio 
post caedem Sejani, quae ceteros mollire solent, tempus, preces, satias, 
mitigabant, quin incerta vel abolita, pro gravissimis et recentibus, 
puniret”’; and the emperor is depicted as “‘quasi aspiciens undantem 
per domos sanguinem, aut manus carnificum.”* However when we 
come to look into the cases on which these charges are based, and 
Tacitus claims to report them fully,4 we find this “harvest of blood” 
reduced to about one execution per annum on all sorts of charges, 
and in but few cases does Tacitus even suggest that the accused were 
innocent. On the other hand we find a very much larger number of 
cases in which Tiberius intervenes to quash harsh proceedings, cause 
the discharge or acquittal of the accused, or to lessen their punish- 
ment. Besides this, Tacitus tells us of mitigations of the criminal 
law by Tiberius from its former severity, and refusals to extend it so 
as to create new offenses, and of not infrequent acts of mildness and 
fairness.s In three classes of crime, indeed, the percentages of 
convictions were high, viz., in cases of adultery, of bribe-taking or 


1 Annals i. 13. 
2 Ibid. i. 72; cf. i. 73-74; ii. 50; iii. 36, 49-50, 70; iv. 31; vi. 5, 7,9. Only 
Montanus was punished, iv. 42. Euseb. Chron. an. 778. 
3 Annals iv. 33; v. 3; vi. 7, 29, 38-39. 
4 Ibid. iv. 32-33, 71; vi. 7. 
5 Ibid. iii, 24-28, 52-56; ef. ii. 50; iii. 50, 69; iv. 6-7; vi. 5, 16-17; et passim. 
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maladministration in the provinces, and of bringing false charges of 
crime. The generalizations which Tacitus makes as to this last- 
mentioned matter of “delatio” are particularly inharmonious with 
the facts even as narrated by him. Indeed, under this “bloody 
tyranny,” it appears to have been much safer to libel the tyrant or 
to be accused of high treason than to engage in bringing accusations 
against the tyrant’s enemies; but we should not suspect this from 
the historian’s general remarks. 

Perhaps the most persistent charge that Tacitus makes is that 
the whole life of Tiberius was one of concealment, duplicity, and 
dissimulation, that there was nothing honest or straightforward 
about his thoughts, words, or actions. Clear language, we are told, 
came with difficulty from his lips: ‘“ Tiberioque, etiam in rebus quas 
non occuleret, seu natura sive assuetudine, suspensa semper et obscura 
verba’”’; and “eo aegrius accepit recludi quae premeret.”’ To this 
charge of wilful obscurity and duplicity, Tacitus returns again and 
again, giving as his final example of dissimulation the endeavor of 
this proud old man by the strength of his indomitable will to triumph 
over the mortifying feebleness of extreme age now near to death 
—or perhaps the historian means his final instance to be the emperor’s 
deathbed “duplicity” in seeming to die and then reviving. Now 
we cannot pretend to the clairvoyance of Tacitus in purporting to 
penetrate inte the secret thoughts of a long dead man, but we can 
compare his general allegations of inveterate duplicity of language 
with what he gives us as quotations of the words of Tiberius; and 
with the exception of a very few instances, not half a dozen in all, 
where the emperor acted as anyone might naturally act in keeping 
his opinions or intentions to himself, we shall not find in the seventy 
or more quotations any indications of obscurity, concealment, 
trickiness, or disinclination to let his auditors know what he is 
driving at, nor any of that difficulty on their part in understanding 
him which Tacitus continually keeps asserting. As to the charges 
that he never meant what he said nor what his actions implied, we 
fail to discover any basis therefor save the historian’s direct intuitions, 
which certainly appear to be at variance with the facts given in 
detail and with which, it would seem, they should be in harmony. 


1 Ibid. i. 11; iv. 71; ef. i. 7, 33, 46, 73; iii. 16, 44, 64; iv. 31; v.1; vi. 50-51. 
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An analysis of the contents of the first six books of the Annals 
seems to disclose that they are composed of clearly separable ele- 
ments. In the first place there is the great mass of statements of 
fact, which so far as regards visible manifestations of conduct are 
favorable to Tiberius as a man and ruler; but to this class of facts 
are in most cases attached sneers, hints, innuendoes, insinuations, or 
assertions that the act should not be taken in its apparent and 
obvious significance, but that it meant something quite different. 
In the second place we find a small number of statements of actions 
by Tiberius quite inconsistent with the general mass, and highly 
reprehensible. The third category consists of broad and sweeping 
assertions regarding Tiberius’ conduct and character which are not 
legitimate inductions from the facts of the first class, and which in 
some cases are not based on any facts at all appearing in the narra- 
tive, or are contradicted thereby. Either they arise out of facts not 
set forth; or else, as seems more probable, they are in the nature of 
deductions from some undisclosed premises—the same apparently 
as give rise to the sneers, hints, and innuendoes; or else the writing 
defies any logical analysis whatever. 

The attitude taken by scholars in the presence of these dis- 
harmonies has varied. Until recent years it was the general custom 
to extend the doctrine of verbal inspiration to Tacitus, and to swallow 
all contradictions on the “credo quia impossibile” principle. Lecky 
refers to a certain type of mind which confronted by a manifest 
contradiction declares it.a mystery and an occasion for faith. Now 
this mental attitude of sturdy credulity, while not extinct, has 
declined together with a belief in other miracles. Another and 
much less medieval position regarding Tacitus is that taken by 
some eminent scholars, among whom I may mention the late Professor 
Pelham as giving a clear statement of it.!. This theory is that Tacitus 
merely followed an established tradition regarding Tiberius, perhaps 
somewhat heightening the colors thereof. But with all possible 
respect for the supporters of this theory, we are compelled to say that 
it is absolutely unsupported by any legitimate foundation. The 
contemporaneous evidence as to Tiberius is uniformly favorable. It 
is said that this is due to fear or flattery, though so far as we are 


1 Essays, pp. 33f. 
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informed no one gained anything by flattering this prince who 
detested flattery, while he repeatedly quashed proceedings against 
those who lampooned him. But for eighty years after his death, 
we find all sorts of writers—moralists, philosophers, publicists, 
satirists, and poets—who did not hesitate to speak freely about 
certain other Caesars, making statements about Tiberius indicating 
that the “established tradition” as known to them was quite differ- 
ent from that which this theory requires. More persuasive even 
than their direct statements are their casual, incidental references to 
him, where real opinions most surely manifest themselves, and which 
simply could not have been written had these authors held the 
Tacitean view of him. Can we suppose that Juvenal, if he had heard 
such stories as appear in Tacitus, would have found no tarter phrase 
to apply to him than a reference to his tranquil old age— secura 
senectus” ?! Indeed it would appear from Tacitus himself that his 
sources were rebellious to his general theories, since how else can we 
explain the preponderance in his book of statements of public actions 
by Tiberius contrary in character to the historian’s generalizations 
—statements the force and effect of which he is continually weaken- 
ing by the addition of glosses and comments, hints and innuendoes. 
Surely he did not invent these statements so troublesome to him, 
he must have found them in the authorities he followed. 

An explanation on which more reliance can be placed, and in 
which there are doubtless some elements of truth, is that the picture 
of Tiberius has been distorted by personal, social, and political bias 
—either the bias of earlier writers taken over and dressed up by 
Tacitus, or the bias of the historian himself, or a combination of the 
two. But as to the theory of the bias of earlier writers as the source 
of the Tacitean Tiberius, it is subject to the same weakness as the 
“established tradition” theory, of which indeed it is a part—it is 
not, in many important particulars, borne out by any extant material. 
Passages can be found in Seneca, Pliny, and Josephus indicating that 
he was not a sympathetic character and that he was severe in the 
matter of punishments, but a good deal more than that is needed for 
the purposes of this theory. 


1Juvenal Sat. x. 75, 93. Cf. Philo Leg. ad Cai. 2, 6, 21, 26, 28; Seneca De ben. 
iv. $1; Pliny N.H. xiv. 28; Josephus Ant. xviii. 6; Plutarch De evil. 9; De def. or.17. 
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As to the existence in Tacitus of a strong hatred against Tiberius, 
there seem to be grounds for serious doubt. Hate is a powerful 
mental stimulant—it takes possession of the mind, dominates it, 
directs it. It creates an abundance of justificatory beliefs and 
evidential facts and suppresses those facts which make against it. 
It produces in the mind a creative, transforming, and selective 
activity, which can be felt in all parts of its products. It diverts the 
mind from all mental presentations which are inharmonious to itself. 
Were Tacitus dominated by a real hate of sufficient intensity, for 
instance, to cause him to invent the Capri scandal—which is almost 
certainly an invention—it would have had a greater unifying power 
on his mind, it would have made him more consistent, more watchful 
for non-sequiturs, more keen to drop out facts which made against 
him, or to garble them into relevancy and consistency. It would 
not have been possible, in view of this writer’s literary skill, had he 
been possessed by this passion, for us to see through the haze of his 
hints, innuendoes, disingenuous comments, and unsupported generali- 
zations, and to discern behind that thin veil the lineaments of the 
real Tiberius, in a way that Clodius, for instance, cannot be seen in 
the writings of Cicero, or Claudius in the Apokolokyntosis. More- 
over, Tacitus attributes some of the worst tyranny to the Senate 
and exculpates Tiberius. How then, if we reject the trustworthiness 
of the Tacitean picture of Tiberius, are we to explain it? 

To understand such a matter as this, we must bear in mind the 
fact, so often inadequately realized, that there were certain respects 
in which ancient customs, ideals, characters, and ethical doctrines 
and practices differed from ours, and that these differences had a 
profound influence on their historiography. Adequately to deal with 
this subject is obviously impossible in these few pages; they can be 
no more than mentioned. 

In the first place, Roman education from the time of the later 
Republic onward was devoted almost exclusively to the study of 
rhetoric. To use beautiful language effectively, regardless of the 
nature, value, or truth of the ideas conveyed by it, became a passion 
which dominated men throughout their lives. As Quintilian says, 
the literary work of a man bears the impress of his school education. 
Now the object of this training was frankly avowed to be the pro- 
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duction, not of truth, but of the imitation of truth—of verisimilitude. 
The result naturally was seriously to impair the feeling for veracity 
and sincerity; as Merivale justly says, ‘“‘the pernicious effects of 
this solemn trifling seem to have perverted the moral sense of the 
Romans more speedily than even their literary style.” There was 
some criticism of this rhetorical education, but rather because it 
failed to produce really great eloquence than because it destroyed 
the feeling for truth.! 

Another point we must remember is that the Romans were a 
very free-spoken and highly censorious people and from an early 
period indulged habitually in scurrility, vituperation, invective, and 
personal abuse with a freedom and to an extent calculated to bring 
a blush to the cheek of the traditional Billingsgate fishwife. What 
is especially difficult for moderns to understand is that this kind of 
talk was a mere inveterate habit, ‘which the rhetorical education of 
the day encouraged and which no one took very seriously.” Cicero 
clearly explains that to call a man an adulterer, a pimp, a pervert, 
was mere outcry and abuse, intended to provoke the adversary by 
insult, and that it was regarded, if well done, as “facetious” and 
“urbane.” It was not in the least a real assertion of the truth of 
the matters alleged.2 Indeed shocking scurrility—or what we should 
regard as such—was often indulged in affectionately, as by soldiers 
to a beloved general, possibly with an idea of averting the malevo- 
lence of Nemesis. 

In some quite different fields of thought there is to be found the 
same habit of using words in other than their plain natural sense. 
Thus the Stoics argued that everyone who did not attain to the 
height of the “Sapiens” was a “ Stultus,”’ and that the “ Stultus,” 
not being entirely good, was entirely bad—Stoicism not admitting 
moral nwances—and consequently possessed every vice in posse if not 
in esse. Being a potential rake, debauchee, coward, and traitor, 
he might be so stigmatized. This same method of justifying the 
ascription of every vice to those who held erroneous speculative 
opinions passed on to Christianity, and the Fathers agreed that 


1 Quintilian ix. 2. 81; ii. 17. 26f., 39; v. 12. 22; Cicero De off. ii. 14; Seneca 
Epist. 40, 45, 48, 49, 52, 82; Petronius 1-4, 46; Tacitus Dial. 26, 29, 31-35. 


2 Cicero Pro Coel. 3, 13. 8 Seneca De ben. iv. 26-27; cf. Quintilian xii. 1. 23. 
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pagans or heretics might properly be charged with every sin and 
crime, however invisible, because idolatry implied them all. 

The lack of any grasp of scientific principles was another charac- 
teristic of the Romans which must be kept in view. Without any 
clear idea of the uniformity of natural phenomena or of the nature 
of causation, they were vague and inexact in observation, and relied 
in reasoning mainly on sophistries and fallacies, on happy phrases 
and verbal juggles. Most striking is their apparent blindness to 
contradictions, either in themselves or in others. The juxtaposition 
of mutually exclusive propositions did not seem to shock them or 
even to attract their attention, and they rarely seem even to be 
aware of incongruities between statements about facts and the facts 
themselves. 

In view of all this, we are not surprised that their notions on 
veracity were very loose. Perfectly shameless mendacity character- 
ized nearly all of them. Cicero, who was no doubt above the average 
in character, was an inveterate liar. Quintilian, also a virtuous man, 
makes his Institutes of Oratory in great part a treatise on Lying as a 
Fine Art.!. Eusebius, for instance, has a chapter in his Praeparatio 
Evangelica on the ‘Use of Falsehood for the Benefit of Those Who 
Need It”’; and most of the Fathers regarded it as a valuable medicine 
in their ethical pharmacopeeia.? 

The leading Romans for centuries used religion in political warfare 
as a scheme with which to trick the people, and the pagan gods were 
represented as frequently practicing mendacity. What is less 
generally known is that most of the Christian Fathers did not hesitate 
to attribute mendacity to God and to Jesus, while curiously enough 
Christian legends always represent the devil as trustworthy and 
veracious. Such facts are highly significant in view of the fact that 
men’s moral ideas may be seen in the character they ascribe to 
their gods. 


1Cicero Ad fam. ii. 16; ef. De orat. ii, 59; De off. ii. 14; Brut. 11. No doubt 
the impossibility of relying on an enemy’s parole was one reason for the Proscriptions. 
Quintilian ii. 17. 26-39; iv. 2. 89-94; 123-24; ibid. 7.1f.; xii. 1. 1-14, 34-45; ibid. 7. 7. 

2 Cf. Jerome Epist. xlviii. 13; lii; John Chrysostom De sacerd. i. 6-8; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. vii. 9. 


*E.g., Ambrose De fide v. 16-18; Jerome Epist. xlviii. 13; Hilary De Trin. ix. 
62-75; Gregory I Moral. xxxiii. 7, 9; cf. Harnack Hist. of Dogma III, 307; V, 264. 
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It is evident that persons whose education was mainly devoted 
to rhetoric and who remained all their lives vastly enamored of 
beautiful language, and furthermore who were frankly and freely 
mendacious, though regarding a good reputation for honesty a 
valuable asset on occasions when one wishes to deceive'—it is evident 
that such persons will approach the writing of history with somewhat 
different ideas from those which we regard as suitable. So indeed 
we find it. Historiography was generally regarded as a branch of 
oratory, and that mendacious inventions might properly be used 
therein seems to have been conceded. Cicero calls them ‘‘men- 
daciuncula” and cites Panaetius, the gravest of Stoic philosophers, 
to justify his liberality of view.2, Some, like Plutarch and Diodorus, 
held history to have for its aim the enforcing of moral truths. 
Quintilian, after defining the aim of poetry as that of giving pleasure, 
which aim it pursues by the invention of pleasing falsehoods, declares 
that history borders on poetry and indeed may be said to be poetry 
unfettered by meter; and in another passage seems not to doubt 
that historians make use of their “poetic license.” Aelius Aristides 
puts history somewhere between oratory and poetry.’ 

So well was all this understood that none of the ancients— 
although they often asserted their own veracity—seem to have had 
much confidence in the historical writings of others. Polybius 
speaks of the inextricable maze of falsehood into which his prede- 
cessors had fallen; Sallust is skeptical about many of the stories as 
to Catiline; Josephus asserts that the histories of Nero and of those 
before him are full of mendacity; Tacitus declares that after the 
battle of Actium true history ceased to be written, and comments 
most severely on the worthless character of what passes for the 
history of the early Empire—a judgment in which Cassius Dio fully 
concurs, adding that much that has been written is false and almost 
every incident has been distorted. Vopiscus defends a contemporary 
against a charge of inaccuracy by claiming that Tacitus and all the 
great historians have made misstatements; whereat the critic 


1 Quintilian xii, 1. 12. 


2 De orat. ii. 59; De off. ii. 14; Brut. 11; ef. Ad fam. v.12; Ad Att. iv. 6; Sallust 
Cat. 14, 22. 


§ Quintilian x. 1. 28-31; ii. 4. 18-19; Ael. Arist. Panath. disc. ii. 513. 
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graciously yields and admits that one may with an easy conscience 
indulge in mendacity in company with these masters of historical 
composition. Lucian, the belated rationalist, deplores the inability 
of writers to distinguish between history and oratory, or even between 
history and poetry.! Similar expressions of skepticism are to be 
found in almost every writer. As Cotter Morrison well says, “‘The 
old masters of history resembled . . . . the old masters of painting. 
Both thought little of what we call ‘local color,’ of close conformity 
to the scene and object delineated, provided they produced striking 
compositions with grand outlines and rich tints, which were attractive 
and beautiful for their own sake.” 

When we take into consideration the foregoing elements of Roman 
life, the exclusively rhetorical education, and the craze for it which 
pervaded Roman society—and Tacitus was a skilled orator, devoted 
to it from his youth—the generally loose ideas as to veracity and the 
blindness to contradictions, the lax views as to the duties and 
obligations of a historian, as well as the opinions of the Romans on 
the harmony between their historians’ practices and these lax views, 
the hypothesis arises that the Annals may be an example of historical 
writing done according to the method of the rhetorician, and that 
this is the true explanation of those disharmonies, which are not 
explicable on the theories that Tacitus told the truth, or followed 
an established tradition, or that a strong bias against Tiberius 
entered into the composition thereof. Now it would contribute very 
greatly to establish this hypothesis if an examination of the settled 
rules of rhetorical composition and of Tacitus showed indications 
that he followed them carefully in detail. 

By the time of Tacitus the labors of many generations of rheto- 
ricians had reduced that art to a science, a kind of applied psy- 
chology, at which the moderns should not sneer, since it has deluded 
most of them. Fortunately we have an elaborate treatise on this 
matter by Quintilian who was the leading Roman educator during 
the years of Tacitus’ youth, and whose precepts and doctrines, 
whether or not the future historian received, as some have thought, 


1E.g., Josephus Ant. xx. 8. 3, 11; Tacitus Ann. i. 1; Hist. i. 1; Cassius Dio liii. 
19; liv. 15; lxi. 8, 11; Vopiscus Vit. Prob. 1; Vit. Aur. 2; Lucian Scrip. hist. 7 
et passim. Cf. Lucian Hermotimus and Philopseudes, passim. 
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his education from him, may be taken to represent the rules of 
rhetoric as they existed at the time when Tacitus was acquiring his 
mastery of them. Let us see, then, whether the maxims of this 
artful science find expression in the Annals. 

1. The color.—Historical narration, being treated as if it were the 
narrative part of an oration, must possess the unity which belongs 
to a work of art; a general “color” must infuse it and unify it, making 
it organic and hence artistic. This general “color” or conception 
of the characters should pervade the whole treatment and tint each 
fact set forth. To allow the underlying ideas to be controlled and 
modified by the natural color of each fact would not be art. In 
adopting a general color as to a person, what one does is to select 
some ideal typical character—e.g., the miser, the lover, the hero, 
the coward—and then bring the person chosen into harmony with 
this “type.” It is much easier mental work and produces much 
neater results to deduce a person’s qualities from a selected type, 
than to observe and discriminate the actual manifestations thereof 
in acts, and thence induce the general picture; and this method is 
still in high favor among nearly all men. We may recognize modern 
types upon which much character-drawing is built in the “pluto- 
crat,”’ the “honest farmer,” the ‘‘rum-seller,”’ and many others. 
We find in ancient writers frequent recognitions of the fact that 
episodes are invented to fit the characters ascribed to individuals, 
as according to Tacitus was done in the case of Tiberius and 
Sejanus.? 

Now a type that had long been in high favor with rhetoricians 
was that of the “Tyrant”—the person, in the original meaning of 
the word, who deprived the aristocracy of its special privileges. The 
Romans took this over from the Greeks along with the rest of their 
rhetoric, and with the Roman love of invective and the aristocratic 
detestation of tyrants—for the emperors were technically tyrants in 
that they deprived the nobles of their right of plundering the world 
—the denunciation of tyrants flourished mightily. The schools rang 
with declamations against them and tyrannicide was evidently in 


1 Quintilian iv. 2. 94 et passim; Seneca Controv. i. 3.9; ii. 7.4 f.; ii. 1.24f. Cf. 
Boissier Tacite, pp. 211-12. 


2 Annals iv. 11; cf. p. 274, n. 1. 
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high favor with Quintilian.' Hx hypothesi, there were no good 
tyrants, and the elements composing the character of the “Tyrant” 
were long definitely established as Cruelty, Injustice, Suspiciousness, 
Craftiness, and Sensuality, from which followed naturally horrible 
Anguish of Soul. These characteristics were as well established 
conventions as with us are the benevolence of Santa Claus, the 
depravity of the Politician, and the greed of the Capitalist. 

Now for reasons upon which we can only speculate, perhaps 
because of bitterness resulting from suppressed fear and indignation 
under Domitian, perhaps because he wished to rid himself of the 
taint of his profitable subservience to this monarch, perhaps because 
he found, as he said, that “‘muck-raking”’ writings were eagerly read, 
perhaps because he felt like his friend Pliny? that the proper way 
to show your loyal appreciation of a sympathetic prince like Trajan 
was to hate and denounce his predecessors as tyrants, with the 
conclusion understood that the reigning sovereign was exempt from 
this blame, perhaps because physical ailments soured him as he grew 
older, his writings became progressively more bitter. Tacitus seems 
to have constructed this sort of a logical framework for his sketch of 
Tiberius: viz., the major premise consisted of the typical Tyrant, 
possessing the qualities assigned him by the rhetorical conventions: 
all Tyrants are cruel, unjust, suspicious, crafty, and sensual, and ulti- 
mately experience anguish of soul. The minor premise was: Tiberius 
was a Tyrant. The conclusion was the general “color” that Tiberius 
had the qualities mentioned and experienced the due anguish. With 
this framework he proceeded to construct his narrative. 

2. Argumentation—To argument, in our sense of the word, 
rhetoric paid little attention. The method of rhetorical narration 
was not to argue but boldly to assert, and to persist in asserting— 
‘‘asseveratio et perseverantia’’—and above all things, be bold. History 
is written to tell a tale, not to demonstrate it—‘“‘ad narrandum non 
ad probandum.’’? We may note that the modern psychologists assert 
that this is the sound psychological method of persuasion. 

1 Quintilian xii. 1.40; Juvenal vii. 151; Tacitus Dial. 35; cf. Reure De Scriptorum 
ac Litterarum Hominum cum Romanis Imperatoribus Inimicitiis—a most valuable 
little book. 


2 Hist i.1; Pliny Pan. 53. 
§ Quintilian iv. 2. 94 f., 103, 108; v. 13. 15, 22; x. 1.31. 
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3. Appeals to passion.—In place of argument great stress was 
laid by the writers on appeals to the feelings or passions of those 
whom one wishes to persuade. This is the greatest glory of the art, 
says Cicero, and Quintilian urges his disciples frequently to keep their 
narratives sufficiently embellished to stir up the feelings of the 
auditors, for the chief power of the rhetorician lies in exaggeration 
and disparagement.' For this purpose one should have “purple 
patches” ready at hand to interject into his narrative, so as to liven 
it up, catch the attention, stimulate the emotions, and gain the 
sympathy of those whom one addresses. These prepared passages 
had various names depending on their length and character and 
much was written about them, but this need not detain us.? 

These bits of embellishment, of course, say our guides, should 
artfully be made to appear artless, and here as elsewhere all bias and 
prepossession must be carefully concealed. To this end it may be 
valuable to feign an air of doubt, and it is here that a good reputation 
for gravity and uprightness is valuable. We may note the frequency 
with which Tacitus protests his veracity and impartiality, and gives 
an appearance of scrupulous fairness by expressions of skepticism 


regarding some more than usually improbable story of which we have 
no trace elsewhere. At times he almost seems to be defending 
Tiberius. 


4. Personal attacks —When you wish to attack a person who 
stands well, says Cicero, it is safer at first to conceal your intentions 
and subtly to undermine him. After having propitiated the minds 
of your auditors it may be well to deny that you are going to attack 
the other party, so as not openly to seem so to do, but yet go on 
doing it cautiously and gradually alienate their favorable disposition 
toward that person, and in some way bring him into unpopularity, 
hatred, or contempt. Irrelevant things may be brought in if they 
will arouse prejudice, and you may refer to his relatives or the 

1 Quintilian ii. 17. 26-29; iv. 2, passim; iv. 5. 5-6; viii. 3. 89; ibid. 4, passim; ix. 
3. 27; Cicero De orat. iii. 25-27; ii. 53; De rhet. inv. i. 16; Dion Chrys. Orat. xi. 

2 Quintilian ii. 4. 21f.; viii. 5, passim; Cicero De rhet. inv. ii. 16; see note 1, 
supra; Seneca Controv. i. 1. 3, 7; ii. Praef. 1; vii. 5; ix. 5. Cf. examples in Annals, 
e.g., ili. 33, 65; vi. 6, 19, 22, 39-40, 50, ad finem. 


3 Quintilian iv. 2. 57, 117; ix. 2. 19, 65f.; x. 3. 184; xii. 1. 11-13; Cicero De 
rhet. inv. i. 17; ii. 16. 


4E.g., Annals i. 1, 76; iv. 11. 
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circumstances of his past life. Touch lightly the points favorable 
to him—lay stress on the unfavorable. If it cannot be shown that 
he has committed any wrong or even been suspected thereof, it is 
well to suggest that he formerly concealed his wickedness, or that he 
had no opportunity to manifest his evil disposition, or had some 
reason to refrain from evil acts.'_ This passage of the great model of 
Roman literary men might be taken to be a summary of the intro- 
duction of Tiberius to the reader of the Annals. Tacitus first 
professes his detachment and impartiality, concealing the savage 
arraignment which is to come. Augustus is represented as craftily 
founding a despotism on the ruins of liberty, by cajoling the army 
and people and destroying all opponents. It is suggested that he 
caused Hirtius and Pansa to be murdered, that he unpatriotically 
destroyed Cassius and Brutus from hate, that he falsely betrayed 
Sextus Pompey and Lepidus, and insidiously ensnared Antony. 
After Actium, says Tacitus, there was peace, but a bloody peace. 
At Rome there were the murders of the Varrones, the Egnatii, and 
the Juli—rather strong, these plurals, for the execution of one 
Egnatius in 19 B.c. and one Varro in 22 B.c. in due course of law, and 
the suicide of one Julus in 2 B.c. to escape trial for his adultery with 
Julia. In regard to Tiberius’ mother Livia, he says that upon the 
death of their father Agrippa, the boys Caius and Lucius Caesar 
were cut off by natural death, or by the arts of their stepmother 
Livia. ‘Ut’ with the perfect indicative seems also rather strong 
for periods of fourteen and sixteen years between the deaths of 
Agrippa and of his children, and the hint seems hardly fair when 
we consider that the boys, who had been for years conveniently near 
Livia, died in distant parts of the Empire. But even worse is the 
hint that Livia poisoned Augustus, the husband with whom she had 
lived in harmony for fifty-two years.” 

The stainless and austere private life, the long years of arduous 
public service, the brilliant military and civil career of Tiberius are 
not mentioned, though his two consulates and two triumphs—all 
abundantly earned—are sneeringly referred to as ‘“‘congestos juvent 


1 Cicero De rhet. inv. i. 16-17, 21, 24-25; ii. 8-17. Cf. Ad Herennium i. 7. 

: Hints of murders chargeable to Livia appear frequently; see Annals i. 3, 5-6, 
10; iii. 3, 19; iv. 57, 71; when v. 1 was penned, the author did not seem to have 
these in mind. 
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consulatus triumphos’’; but it is said that he was proud and had given 
many indications of a cruel nature; and we are confidently told that 
while at Rhodes he “meditated nothing but vengeances, deceptions, 
and secret sensualities.” The historian in writing later that up to 
the death of Augustus, Tiberius was “egregium vita famaque,”’ seems 
to indicate that these meditations were unknown until somehow 
revealed over a century later.! Tiberius’ advancement to the 
Empire is ascribed to the secret machinations of Livia or her open 
domination over the aged emperor;—she was not far from his age. 
In another place, indeed, Tacitus says that Augustus had fully settled 
on Tiberius as his successor in 11 B.c.,? and he definitely adopted 
him in 4 A.D. and associated him in the government of the Empire. 
Then there is a hint that Augustus regarded him as infamous and 
base and was intending to elevate the insane Agrippa Postumus, 
and it is also intimated that there was some irregularity about the 
assumption of authority by Tiberius after Augustus’ death, and 
about his orders to the soldiers, though there is no question that this 
was quite within his legal military powers. His prompt acquiescence 
in the wishes of the Senate is stigmatized by the phrase “‘arroganti 
moderatione,” and it is suggested that there was some grave impro- 
priety in his stationing a guard at the time of the funeral procession 
of Augustus. Nothing very important is said, nothing very precise 
is asserted in all this introduction, but by use of the method indicated 
by Cicero the ordinary reader of the Annals is prepared to expect any 
sort of acts natural to a secret debauchee and a mean and brutal 
tyrant. 

5. Dealing with hostile facts —This disingenuousness in under- 
mining a person’s character was not limited to introductory matter. 
The rules of rhetoric as to the handling of facts which are incongru- 
ous to the writer’s prepossession are most instructive. It should be 
borne in mind that these rules had been built up in relation to 
forensic oratory where there was an opponent present, but his- 
toriography, being regarded as in the nature of the narrative part of 
an oration, was conducted by its oratorical writers in accordance 
with them. Now it was laid down that to pass over a known fact 
when it was hostile to your general contention, would be in effect 


1 Annals i. 4; ef. vi. 51. 2 Ibid. iii. 56; ef. iv. 57. 
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to admit it, while to deny its existence or grossly to misstate it would 
be highly dangerous; and hence the student is cautioned against 
injudicious suppressions thereof.1 We have observed the curious 
fact that Tacitus’ narrative is full of detailed statements of fact 
hostile to his general theory, and now we get the explanation of it. 

It is laid down that the proper procedure is to admit these 
troublesome elements into the narrative, but in some way to destroy 
their effect.2 Of course some things are better treated by general 
language boldly and confidently used, sometimes with an affectation 
of contempt, and students are warned against too meticulous attempts 
to wipe out every adverse fact. Where this kind of treatment will 
not do, there are other methods of meeting the situation. As we have 
seen above, Cicero suggests manipulating the emphasis, arousing 
prejudice by introducing irrelevancies, and suggesting that the person 
in question concealed his past misdeeds, or had no opportunity to 
commit them, or had good reasons to refrain from them. This 
method of denaturalizing facts was used by the great orator himself, 
for instance in explaining his relations with Catiline, and with 
Dolabella,‘ and seems to have been a favorite expedient with Roman 
orators when they got their imaginary constructions too much at 
variance with known facts. It is the keynote of Tacitus’ attempt 
to explain his own incongruities and disharmonies. From the first 
day of Tiberius’ reign, when he appeared to be modest and deferential 
to the Senators so as to penetrate, says the historian, into their 
designs and warp their words and looks into crimes—though we are 
told of no cases of the sort—on through his acquittals of accused— 
against whom, it is said, he secretly raged—or his pardoning or 
quashing proceedings against them, lest his wicked character be 
discovered—up to the last chapter where his reasons for never saying 
what he meant, and rarely doing what his wicked heart desired, are 
said to be his fear, or consideration, or regard for his stepfather, for 
his son, for his nephew, for his mother, or for Sejanus—in all parts 
of the work we have Cicero’s precepts applied by Tacitus ad nauseam. 
There is not much consistency in all this delirious psychology. 
Sometimes, we are told, he hesitated only when it had to do with 

1 Quintilian iv. 2. 66-67, 76-78. 3 Ibid. v. 13. 22, 36-37, 51. 
2 Ibid. v. 13. 7f., 37. ‘Cicero Pro Coel. 4-6; Phil. xi. 1-4. 
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the Senate, or again when he was not acting as an advocate; again 
we are told it was all feigned; again, that his mind was naturally 
ever irresolute and perplexed (a victim of aboulia?); again that he 
was actuated by subtle policy; again because he liked to deceive. 
Cicero’s suggestion is certainly used most amply.! 

Other ways of lessening the effect of troublesome facts are laid 
down. Much can be done by cleverly handling the facts narrated, 
changing the order, juggling the words or telling them somewhat 
differently. A judicious use of vituperation, pathos, wit, or ridicule 
may carry us over thin ice, and an epigram may often serve as the 
vehicle of invective. A very safe thing is to dwell on the atrocity of 
the act. An accuser will always insist that everything bad that was 
done was the result of deliberate wickedness and cruelty, while the 
good acts were done for some selfish object and not out of good-will. 
In the field of motives, the rhetorician has full swing. A great deal 
can be effected by a careful choice of words to give color and char- 
acter to an act; as for instance we may call a somewhat disingenuous 
man, a thief, or a woman who has committed an impropriety a 
harlot, etc.2 We have already mentioned illustrations of this in 
the Annals. 

6. Hints and innuendoes.—Indeed a great reliance of the rhet- 
orician seems to have been on some kind or other of hint, or innuendo, 
so as to awaken suspicion and lead to a discrediting of that part of 
the evidence which makes against the rhetorician. Besides the 
methods suggested above, there is the one highly commended by 
Quintilian and effectively practiced by Cicero—that of describing 
vividly the enemy’s personal appearance, how he was inflamed with 
wickedness and fury, how his eyes glared, how cruelty showed itself 
over his whole countenance. In making these word pictures, says 
Quintilian, it is permissible to invent details, and he further tells us 
that while in earlier times these purple bits were generally put forth 
distinctly as imaginative, in his day they were treated as actual 
occurrences. With more boldness still one may give to his discourse 
wonderful effectiveness, says Quintilian, by displaying the thoughts 

1 Annals i. 7, 46-47, 74, 80; ii. 65-66; iv. 31; vi. 30,51. Ferrero seems in his 


last book to lean to the aboulia theory. 


? Cicero De rhet. inv. i. 16, 21; ii. 16, 36; De orat. ii. 53, 59; Quintilian iv. 2. 
52, 76-77, 80, 83; vi. 3, passim; viii. 1f.; ix. 2. 93. 
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of an adversary as he might declare them himself! Here we find 
laid down the rules which so strikingly characterize the treatment 
of Tiberius in the Annals. As we have seen, the great mass of the 
bare facts narrated, stripped of disguises, either contradict or at least 
fail to give support to Tacitus’ theory, but to nearly every such fact 
is attached a gloss, or comment, or assertion, or interpretation 
suggesting that the act as regards Tiberius, however fair it seemed, 
was in reality base or contemptible; all this is done with sufficient 
art and skill to prevent the ordinary reader from giving the natural 
interpretation and due weight to the facts. These additions are not 
parts of the events narrated; they are either mere assertions, sneers, 
or descriptions of facial expressions—even when Tiberius was in 
Capri—or allegations contradicted by other facts, or private con- 
versations which could hardly have been known, or inner motives, 
thoughts, desires, intentions, or feelings, which Tacitus or whoever 
invented them could have discovered only by direct intuition.2 In 
fact they are undoubtedly deductions from the historian’s pre- 
established “color” or general theory used according to the rules of 
rhetoric to break the force of the great mass of material so rebellious 
to the picture he set out to draw; yet being set forth in biting and 
striking phrases, they have been ordinarily taken to be facts out of 
which the generalizations were obtained by induction, and the rea] 
facts, more soberly stated, have passed out of the dazzled minds of 
most readers. Space does not permit me to do more than to refer 
to some samples of these cases in the foregoing notes, or to cases 
cited in earlier pages. 

7. Invention of episodes—But the foregoing expedients were not 
the only ones suggested by the rhetoricians, and practiced by Tacitus. 


1 Quintilian ix. 2. 29f., 40-44; viii. 3. 70; iv. 2. 123-24; iii. 8. 49f. Cicero In 
Verr. v. 62; cf. Pro Milo. 32. 

2 Mere assertions: e.g., Annals i. 75; iii. 3, 8; cf. i. 6, 53; iii. 16, 44; vi. 23, 25, 
26. Sneers: i. 74, 80; ii. 38, 52, 84; iii. 12; iv. 8, 9, 38. This last example is very 
feeble work. Facial expressions: ii. 29; iii. 15, 16, 44; iv. 34; vi. 9. Statements 
elsewhere contradicted: i. 72,74 (cf. ii. 27); ii. 50; iii. 44 (ef. iv. 6-7); iv. 29 (cf. ibid. 
30); vi. 30 (ef. ibid. 8), 38. So also the assertion in i. 13 as to the slaughter of enemies, 
see passim, and nearly all the generalizations. Private conversations: i. 3, 6, 69; iii. 
15; iv. 3, 7, 17, 39; vi. 21, 26, 46. Inner thoughts, feelings, etc.: e.g., i. 4,7, 11, 14, 
52; ii. 52; iii. 64; iv. 1,31; v.2; vi. 13, 40, 46; and at least forty other places. The 
secret thoughts of Livia, Sejanus, and even of Haterius, Nerva, etc., are also well 
known; ¢.g., iii. 3; iv. 3, 12; vi. 4, 26, ete. 
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We sometimes need—and it is quite permissible—of course to accom- 
plish virtuous ends—to insert pure inventions, false statements; so 
says Quintilian. These must be carefully fabricated so as to seem 
probable, and if possible be connected with something which is true. 
They should not contradict one another, or what is acknowledged to 
be true, nor should they be liable to easy disproof. It is well to have 
them as far as possible free from effective contradiction, as, for 
instance, by basing them on one’s own knowledge, or on that of a 
dead man. Cicero says that the truth of the matter is of no impor- 
tance, provided an air of verisimilitude is obtained, and they be done 
with boldness so as to catch the attention. That these were common 
enough in historical writings we have seen in the foregoing pages, 
and there are but very few cases of any sort of a writer being 
as scrupulous as Seneca showed himself in admitting that his 
imagination sometimes triumphed over his veracity.! 

Tacitus certainly does not; yet we can be reasonably certain that 
he did not refrain from availing himself of the foregoing expedient. 
It is possible for us with reasonable certainty to pick out some of 
these products of the rhetorician’s art inserted in the course of the. 
narrative to support the general “‘color” he has adopted. Real 
events have antecedents and consequences, they are interconnected 
by innumerable bonds of cause and effect; speaking generally they 
cannot be left out without there being any trace of their omission, 
nor can they be inserted without some indication. The patch shows. 
Real events do not suddenly happen and then become as if they had 
never existed, leaving no trace in the mind of contemporaries, nor 
apparently in that of the narrator himself, while subsequent events 
continue to occur as they could not have done had the episode in 
question been a real one. 

For instance, the eleven years’ orgy on Capri may be classed as 
one of this sort. Passing by the fact that there is no hint of it in 
any writer prior to Tacitus—and indeed most of them use language 
which would have been impossible had such an event occurred—we 
find enough to condemn it in Tacitus himself. It has no relation to 
anything told of Tiberius’ past life, save the statement of what he 


1 Quintilian iv. 2. 19, 88-94, 101, 123-24; Cicero De orat. ii. 59; De rhet. inv. 
i. 16, 21, 29; ii. 16; Seneca De ben. i. 10; De trang. an. 15; Epist. 97. 
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thought about in Rhodes thirty years before. Tacitus tells us that 
Tiberius hated vices, ‘‘vitia oderat,’”’ that free livers dreaded correc- 
tion by a prince who lived with ancient austerity, and that he was 
severe against all forms of debauchery. His friends and associates 
were men of gravity and in the suite who accompanied him to Capri 
there is no mention of others than learned and decent men.' No 
scandal is charged against him by Tacitus, or by anyone else, in all 
his life up to his retirement to Capri when aged sixty-seven. It 
would seem that in locating this purple story at Capri where Tiberius 
was living in strict retirement, and where consequently the known 
details of his life must have been few, Tacitus is following the precept 
above quoted, to make your inventions such as are least likely to be 
easily contradicted. This is observable in other cases.2. The hypoth- 
esis of some terrible senile insanity cannot be accepted in view 
of the fact that such a psychosis would unquestionably have caused, 
or have been accompanied by, a physical and mental collapse in a 
very much shorter time than eleven years; yet Tacitus describes him 
to us at the end of his life as still energetic in looks and speech, and 
strong in intellect, and but a few days before his death, at the age 
of seventy-eight, exhibiting clearness of mind and strength of will.’ 
The general charge that he abandoned public affairs and spent his 
time in debauchery is wholly inconsistent with the repeated refer- 
ences to his active oversight of governmental matters.4 Although 
Tacitus gives us so many details with names and places as to the 
emperor’s acts in regard to comparatively tame matters, he leaves 
vague and indefinite the general accusation of the brutal seizures of 
high-born children; yet any one of these acts, if true, would be far 
richer in harrowing details harmonious to Tacitus’ purposes, than 
any other thing that he narrated.5 Even more surprising is Tacitus’ 
failure to make the natural, obvious, appropriate, indeed the neces- 
sary and unavoidable comments which must have followed his 
statement, referring to the last year of Tiberius, that he was desirous 
of standing well with posterity. Indeed in many other places 


1 Annals i. 80; ii. 50, 85; iii. 52; iv. 14, 20, 42, 58; v. 3; vi. 26, 27. 

2 E.g., Annals iii. 16, 44. 3 Annals vi. 50; cf. ibid. 46. 

4 Ibid. iv. 67; ef. iv. 70, 71, 75; v, vi, passim. 

5 Ibid. vi. 1. At vi. 7 he asserts that he proposes to spare us no horrors. 
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Tacitus passes over opportunities for stinging comments, of which 
it is hardly possible that such a master of bitter phrase could have 
failed to avail himself, had he held the Capri orgy in mind as authentic 
material.* 

It is probable that most of the material for the Capri tale was 
derived from the long discredited and forgotten scandals circulated 
in Rome by Julia and her lovers during the retirement of Tiberius 
to Rhodes, 6 B.c. and after, in their endeavor to discredit him and 
perhaps compass his destruction. The statements as to military 
and political events made by Suetonius (xli) as happening during 
the Capri residence are flatly untrue as to the years 26-37 a.p., but 
are substantially correct if referred to the Rhodian retirement, and 
the poem quoted by the same writer (lix) is clearly from the 
earlier time. But space forbids me to set forth here the arguments 
for this hypothesis. 

An extremely instructive comparison may be made, in this matter 
of the detection of invented episodes, between the story of Nero’s 
singing on the stage, which has the marks of a real fact—the relations 
with past and future events—and the yarn as to his obscene public 
atrocities, which has all the characteristics of a dream episode 
emerging from the inane, and being forgotten when the sleeper 
wakes; but this lies somewhat beyond the scope and the necessary 
brevity of this paper. 

One example of the way Tacitus manages his general narrative 
will perhaps be sufficient to enable us to see how this kind of history 
is written. The government, we are told, had assumed the char- 
acter of a furious and crushing despotism, and the historian declares 
from time to time that he has to record only savage mandates, 
incessant accusations, faithless friendships, the ruin of the innocent, 
and cases all with the same result. Gloomily he refers to the con- 
tinual destruction of citizens, the glut of blood, trivial charges 
punished as heinous crimes, the remorseless tyrant, who, having left 
for a moment his Capri villanies and rape of children, is lurking about 
the suburbs of Rome to gaze upon the torrent of blood.? These 
generalizations are quite at variance with the facts as given in detail, 

1 Ibid. vi. 46; cf. iii. 52-54; iv. 36-38; vi. 9, 23-26. 

: Ibid. iv. 33; v. 3; vi. 1, 29, 38, 39. 
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but impress most readers’ minds more strongly than the scattered 
facts; for they rely on the author to digest details and furnish 
them with inductions. 

Now the foregoing elements furnish the “color,” the appeal to 
passion, the vivid narrative recommended to awaken hatred and 
horror. Let us then examine a connected sketch, say the first few 
chapters of the sixth book, the bloodiest period of this furious 
tyranny. It leads off with a terrible passage touching with brief 
but highly colored phrases on the duplicity, tyranny, continuous 
orgy, and shame at his villanies and lust of the septuagenarian on 
Capri. Then follows a letter from Tiberius containing some ironical 
but courteous and good-humored chaffing of the Senate over a silly 
resolution it had adopted for giving him a bodyguard of twenty 
armed Senators—it is agreed by all that Tiberius detested flattery 
and servility. But a proposition to give the praetorian soldiers front 
seats at the theater is sharply disapproved—surely not unreasonably 
—by the emperor as ultra vires, and as an attempt to interfere with 
military discipline and so promote sedition and discord. The 
originator of the project, a rhetorician, was expelled from the Senate 
and later from Italy, and later still, “custoditur domibus magistra- 
tuum.” Then a dangerous plotter and informer, an old tool of 
Sejanus, is denounced and he in turn denounces another of the same 
sort. Both are condemned to some unspecified punishment to the 
great satisfaction of the Senate and apparent entire approval of 
Tacitus. One of them is executed later on for this or other offenses; 
the fate of the other does not appear. The consuls of the previous 
year had quarreled and made violent charges against one another. 
Haterius prosecuted them for not backing up their charges. One 
threatened to impeach the other before the emperor, but a request 
was made by a consular, not improbably on behalf of Tiberius, that 
the whole thing be dropped; thus the matter ended. To relieve the 
tameness, Tacitus, 4 propos of nothing, throws in an innuendo 
against Tiberius by suggesting the narrow escape of these persons 
from destruction at the hands of the tyrant, and by setting forth the 
atrocious meditations and the debauched character of Haterius, 
which insured him safety from the cruelty of that prince. Thus 
the real facts are quite lost sight of and the rhetorical color supported. 
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Then another person is accused of a multitude of crimes including 
sneers at the monarch. The Senate convicts him, but on appeal 
Tiberius quashes the proceedings, writing the Senate to beg them 
that “words maliciously distorted and the freedom of convivial 
conversation might not be twisted into crimes.” But evidently this 
will never do; something must be done to save the situation; for 
his theory, repeated in the next chapter, is that under Tiberius a 
mere careless word was a crime; so he inserts the innuendo that the 
escape of this person is due to his flagitious but useful services to the 
tyrant, and then breaks into the flow of the narrative with some 
highly improbable assertions about alleged statements by Tiberius 
of his confusion of mind and terrible anguish of soul, and some 
rhetorical reflections on this as a just retribution for his atrocities, 
and on the laceration of tyrants’ hearts in general by their cruelty, 
lust, and manifold wickedness. This passage is a rhetorical common- 
place, which we find in Tacitus’ contemporaries and as far back at 
least as Plato.! Then he takes up the narrative again with a mention 
of the punishment by the Senate of the delator in the foregoing case. 

Next after this, Tiberius causes to be put on trial before the 
Senate two persons for crimes which Tacitus does not specify. They, 
being convicted, make accusations against two other persons. Tacitus 
breaks into his narrative twice in this chapter, once to indulge in 
rhetoric on the terrible plague of delation and prosecutions for trivial 
words, though his facts show that delation was very hazardous and 
that trivial words entailed no punishment; and again to assert that 
he, differing from most writers, will not omit any of these melancholy 
recitals of sufferings, however painful it may be. But he has told us 
nothing very bad so far. However, he omits altogether telling us 
what really happened to these four men. We suspect that if any- 
thing very serious had happened he would not have omitted it. 

Then there is recounted the trial of a man on the nonsensical 
charge of having been a friend of Sejanus. The accused very properly 
says in effect, ‘Certainly, I was following the emperor’s example.” 
He is at once joyously acquitted, and his accusers for this and other 
crimes are condemned; but Tacitus is vague as to the punishment, 


1 Annals vi. 6. Cf. Dion Chrys. Orat. vi; Persius iii. 35 f.; Plato Rep. ix. 6; 
Gorgias §§ 55, 170 f. 
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“exilio aut morte.” I am inclined to suspect that this whole episode 
is a rhetorical exercise, to blame Tiberius for Sejanus’ oppressive 
acts. The speech purports to be delivered in the emperor’s presence, 
but he was not in Rome during this time. 

Next comes the case of a man who committed suicide because 
Tiberius withdrew from him the hospitalities of the imperial table 
on account of his scurrilous writings against the emperor’s adopted 
son. Tacitus seems sympathetic to the victim. Perhaps this is a 
‘“‘mandate of despotism.” 

Following this, five well-connected persons at once were charged 
with treason. The Senators gave an anticipatory shiver—but 
prematurely—since two were acquitted and the trial of the others 
was ordered by the emperor to be indefinitely postponed, and nothing 
more is heard of them. The innuendo however appears that Tiberius, 
though still in Capri, exhibited ominous tokens of displeasure— 
“tristibus notis”—against one of the accused. Two years later 
this person was involved in other charges, including adultery, and 
committed suicide. 

The narrative is again getting rather tame for a reign of “‘undan- 
tem per domos sanguinem,” and even with the “‘tristibus notis’’ will 
hardly stir the reader; so our rhetorician, according to the rules of 
his art, proceeds to ‘“‘stimulate our emotions” and administer a 
shock by the information that “not even women were exempt from 
danger. With designs to usurp the empire they could not be charged; 
so their tears were made a crime and the aged Vitia, mother of 
Fufius Geminus, was executed because she wept over the slaughter 
of her son.” It appears from Cassius Dio that Fufius committed 
suicide two years before, but no writer anywhere gives any hint of 
such a monstrous act of illegal brutality as that which Tacitus here 
mentions, nor does Tacitus add anything anywhere to elucidate this 
passage. Credat Judeus Apella. 

Now the unembellished facts we have reviewed, which cover 
about one-sixth of the accusations set forth by Tacitus for the reign, 
show that of the twenty cases—omitting the Vitia story, which, even 
if true, is expressly charged upon the Senate—in nine of them the 
result was acquittal, abandonment, or quashing of the proceedings, 
or indefinite postponement amounting to abandonment, and in most. 
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of the cases the moderating influence proceeds from the “bloody 
tyrant.” In one case a Senator is expelled and exiled. In four cases 
there were convictions but no indication is given of the nature, or 
even of the fact of sentence. In three cases delators were convicted 
of false accusations and other crimes, but their sentences are uncer- 
tain. In two cases there were convictions of men who were odious 
as delators, and two years later we hear of the execution of one of 
them. These two condemnations seem to Tacitus, or his sources, 
fully merited, and he does not deny the guilt of any of the others. 

Besides these, one Senator is pleasantly chaffed and one satirist is 
forbidden the emperor’s table. No claim is made that any innocent 
person was convicted. Yet by the author’s skilful use of about a 
dozen invented passages, innuendoes, and declarations of secret 
thoughts made according to the rules of rhetoric, the general effect 
of the recital on ordinary readers, and on some scholars, is to make 
them forget the tame facts and remember the striking embellishments; 
and the impression produced is that one is reading the record of a 
bloody tyranny. The mastery of unscrupulous persuasion developed 
in ancient writers by a sedulous and almost exclusive devotion to 
rhetorical studies, based on a sound empiric psychology, has during 
all the succeeding centuries filled the world with a mass of distorted, 
contradictory, and impossible stories in all branches of human 
thought. When even today so justly eminent a scholar as Dr. 
Rhodes thinks that he finds in Tacitus “diligence, accuracy, love of 
truth and impartiality, .... truthfulness and fairness in the 
narrative,” we cannot sneer at rhetoric. It may seem poor enough 
stuff when analyzed, but it did its work to the confusion of his- 
torical knowledge, and in popular opinion has probably damned 
Tiberius beyond rescue. 

It would be obviously absurd in seeking to reconstruct the mode 
of composition used by an ancient writer for one to pretend to any 
exactness or precision of details, or to think it possible to dispense 
altogether with some guarded use of the imagination in establishing 
probabilities; but in a general way the method by which Tacitus 
produced his sketch of Tiberius may be inferred from inherent 
indications, and briefly sketched somewhat as follows. In making 
these surmises we should adopt as a general canon for determining 
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the probable order in which certain ideas were taken up by Tacitus, 
that this order of adoption is indicated by the relative completeness 
of the fusion of the idea with all the facts narrated. Limitations of 
space forbids me to attach supporting arguments to this outline. 

His “color” was not fully developed when he began. Probably 
he started with the conception of Tiberius as cruel: the Romans 
were getting soft, and serving less and less in the army, were less 
familiar with the old severity of Roman discipline; but much of 
Tiberius’ life had been passed in that school. His rigorous punish- 
ment of adultery, false accusations, and oppression by public officials 
seemed harsh to many noble culprits.! Furthermore, the cool- 
headed, far-sighted, self-controlled person, especially if disillusioned 
and somewhat dour, always seems to the impulsive and emotional to 
be cruel. Tiberius was unsympathetic and perhaps scornful to the 
decadent nobles and the pleasure-seeking crowd; hence he was 
deemed proud. He was probably the ablest man of his times, but 
the circumstances of his earlier life had developed much reserve in 
him; hence he seemed crafty, appallingly so to the sloppy minds of 
most of his contemporaries; and as he could see through their shallow 
schemes and silly flattery, he seemed suspicious. 

From these attributes of Pride, Cruelty, Craftiness, and Suspicion, 
all characteristics of the Tyrant, Tacitus seems to have made certain 
generalizations, such as severity in administration of the criminal 
law, extension of the “‘crimen majestatis,” encouragement of delation, 
etc. He then probably drew off from his sources a generally correct 
transcript for his narrative, slightly garbling it and adding innuendoes 
to endeavor to make it harmonize more completely with his “color.” 
Duplicity and Dissimulation were of course the established devices 
for bringing rebellious facts into harmony with the desired result. 

At this point probably we may assume that he went over his work 
and put in the embellishments “secundum artem’’—protestations 
of veracity, spirited assertions of imperial despotism, punishment 
of careless words, remorseless pursuit of personal enemies, rage 
against critics, and the like, accompanying them with the suitable 
allegations of a face distorted by evil passions, or a mind filled with 
wicked thoughts. Some inventions were added where the narrative 

1 E.g., Annals ii. 50; iv. 31. 
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seemed to drag, and changes in phraseology were made in some 
places, so as to bring the facts into closer harmony with the theory. 
But still certain passages from the first state seem to have been too 
pleasing to his rhetorical taste to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
scientific demand for consistency.! The ancient mind was not, as 
we have observed, very intolerant of contradictions. 

His artistic enthusiasm may be supposed to have grown with the 
joy of procreative activity, and to have warmed him toward his 
work—to have made him more venturesome and audacious. At 
any rate it appears highly probable that certain additions were made 
at an even later stage of the work; they are so incongruous and so 
detached from, and unsupported by, the other parts. We may not 
unreasonably suppose that he felt the need of following the rules of 
art and of keeping his readers’ emotions stimulated. The charac- 
teristics of the typical Tyrant had not yet been exhausted by him, 
and seem to have suggested to him certain piquant developments of 
his color. We may infer his artistic enthusiasm from the very lurid 
character of some of these additions. A strong excitement was 
needed to push him to the point of attributing horrible Injustice, 
disgusting Sensuality, and blatant Anguish to Tiberius, the law- 
respecting old Roman of blameless life and dignified self-control. 
However, a few touches were added, such as Tiberius’ attitude toward 
Cremutius Cordus,? the slaughter of Vitia for her tears, the Capri 
orgy, and the tyrant’s groan of despair. The book was then pub- 
lished, fortunately for the cause of historical truth without that final 
revision which was necessary to bring all its parts into harmony 
with the various changes and insertions that had been made since it 
was first written out. The last chapter, at least in part, was added, 
or rewritten, and there was apparently a revision of the introductory 
part of the first book; but many most patent incongruities were left 
untouched in the body of the work. Perhaps this was due to haste; 
or perhaps Tacitus had become so suffused with his “color,” that 
everything seemed to him harmoniously tinted—the critical faculty 
in relation to their own work sometimes fails artists for this reason 


1E.g., Ibid. iv. 6-7; v.1; iii. 52-55, 69. Some of these harmonizing attempts 
are conspicuously feeble, e.g., i. 75, 76; iv. 38. 


2 Cf. Seneca Cons. ad Mare. 1, 3-5, 15, 22. 
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—or perhaps he neglected that sage precept of Quintilian:’ “The 
speaker ought to keep in mind what he has invented, since what is 
not true is apt to be forgotten, and the common saying is just, that 
a liar ought to have a good memory.” 

In some such way as this a great literary creation was made, 
which, however unreal as a piece of history, has impressed itself on 
the imagination of the world with a strength that modern criticism 
has done little to weaken; and so the artistic heritage of mankind, 
together with its Hamlet and King Lear, its Don Quixote and 
Mephistopheles, contains the imposing figure of the Tacitean Tiberius. 


CapRI 
February, 1912 





1 Quintilian iv. 2. 91. 

















PATRONYMICS AS A TEST OF THE RELATIVE AGE 
OF HOMERIC BOOKS 


By Joun A. Scotr 


Wilhelm Meyer in his dissertation De Homeri Patronymicis, 
Gottingen, 1907, confidently assumed the ability of marking off 
the different Homeric strata by the varying use of patronymics. 
This work was most favorably reviewed by K. F. W. Schmidt in the 
Berliner Phil. Woch., 1907, 993; was immediately placed among 
the authorities in Christ-Schmid Griech. Lit. Gesch.’ 32, and p. 35 
in the next edition, each edition containing a footnote voicing 
approval, and it has also, with slight reservation, been adopted by 
Professor Cauer in his Grundfragen?, p. 150, where this high praise 
is given: “Die Dissertation verdient allen Dank fiir die Voll- 
stindige und klare Darlegung der Verhiltnisse.” Meyer’s results, 
as given in his own summary, are briefly as follows (p. 66): “Ut in 
Iliadis recentibus partibus ita in tota Odyssea patronymicorum 
usus rarescere incipit. Etiam in multis aliis rebus inter Iliadis et 
Odysseae stilum discrimen haud ita parvum interesse satis constat. 
Ergo ex eis quoque, quae de usu patronymicorum in Iliade et in 
Odyssea enucleavimus, concludendum est inter haec duo carmina 
intervallum satis multorum annorum interesse.” If this be true 
it should go far to answer any arguments in favor of unity of author- 
ship, but in this matter the simple fact of comparative numbers is 
of little importance, since in such scenes as concern Calypso, the 
Cyclops, Circe, or Eumaeus, patronymics are obviously not to be 
expected. The whole question then is one of sphere; this sphere 
is as follows: 

1. Patronymics are especially used to confer dignity or honor, 
as the following proofs will show; Scholiast to B 23: 9 matpwvupia 
Tovs evryevets H5e.; Agamemnon advised his brother to salute the 
leaders: 

K 67 POéyyeo 8’, 4 Kev iyoa, Kai eypyyopba dvwxh, 
matpobev éx yevens dvoudlwv dvdpa éxactov, 
mavtTas Kvoalvwv * 


(CLassrcaL PuriLoLoey VII, July, 1912) 293 
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In the battle near Lade the Samian leaders agreed to desert the 
cause of the Greeks, but the captains of eleven ships refused to 
follow them in their treason, so accordingly remained and fought— 
Herodotus vi. 14: kai ogi TO xowvdyv To Laplwv ede 51a TovTO Td 
mphyua év oTndrAn avaypadjva watpdbev ws avdpac. ayaboiar 
ryevopevoict. 

Agamemnon is regularly addressed by his patronymic; only once 
in the Iliad does any speaker use the simple and unmodified name 
Agamemnon while speaking to the king in his own presence. Prac- 
tically all the Greek heroes are given patronymics, while bastards, 
slaves, and menials have no such title. The fact that the patronymic 
confers honor is shown in the character both of those to whom it is 
given and of those from whom it is withheld. Why is it that the 
suitors are regularly denied the honor of a patronymic? Meyer’s 
answer to this question is given on p. 64: ‘Nullam patronymicorum 
raritatis causam afferre possum nisi quod dicam Odysseae tempo- 
ribus patronymicorum usum non adeo viguisse.”” Cauer quotes this 
with evident approval in his Grundfragen?, p. 150. The reason why 
neither the babbler Thersites nor the beggar Arnaeus-Irus has a 
patronymic is evident: the poet has no desire to honor them. One 
of the most difficult tasks for the poet of the Odyssey is to show that 
the slaughter of the suitors is not rather a deed of vengeance than 
of justice, hence to represent them as unworthy of pity or mercy, 
since if the hearer’s sympathy is with them the purpose of the poem 
is lost. Homer accomplishes this with surprisingly few details. 
At their very first appearance Telemachus felt that he must put 
his guest far from the suitors: 


a 133 py teivos dvinSels dpvpaydo 
Seirvp ddjoeev, irepdiaroor pereAOov. 


Even though they were seated at a distance their conduct is so 
unbearable that Athena said to Telemachus in a burst of indignation: 
a 253 & wéro, 7% 8) woddAdv droxouevov "Odvojos 

Sevy, 5 Ke pvnotnpow dvadéor xeipas epecn. 


In this same speech she sets before him the example of Orestes 
and urges him to destroy the suitors either secretly or openly. 
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True, as Meyer and Cauer emphasize, the suitors are of princely 
stock. The poet must concede this, since men of low birth could 
not presume to seek the hand of Penelope. But he creates no 
currents of respect or sympathy in their behalf. The leaders are 
uniformly coarse, cruel, and vicious, so that there is no pity when 
Antinous is shot without warning, and none when Eurymachus 
immediately meets a similar fate. The hearer assents when Odysseus 
calls them ‘Dogs,’ and approves the merited punishment which 
follows. After the leaders have fallen and external help is despaired 
of, the suitors show the bravery of hopelessness, rallying for a brief 
and heroic struggle. Here their bravery is rewarded by the use of 
patronymics (x 241): Aapacropidns ’Ayédaos also Telcavdpos 
TloAveropiéns. This might well pass for a description from the 
Iliad, since the use of the patronymic is identical with that found 
there in similar scenes. It is most significant that on the one 
occasion in which the suitors show any traces of heroism they are 
given this honoring title. ; 

Meyer says of Ctesippus (p. 63): ‘‘Ctesippus, qui 6 locis com- 
paret, semel patronymico appellatus est nomine proprio non addito: 
ubi introducitur patronymicum deest.” Ctesippus is given the 
patronymic (x7 287): & ToAvGepoceidn, which is patronymic in form 
only, and instead of being a mark of honor is a term of severest 
reproach. Homer never joins the interjection to the true patronymic, 
as I have elsewhere shown: A.J.P., 1903, 192. Then the rendering 
is not, “Thou son of Polytherses,” but “Thou child of insolent 
rashness.” This word is of the same formation as Thersites, both 
being derived from O¢pcos, the Aeolic form of 0dpaos. The words 
@epoirns and IloAvOepceidns carry in themselves the proof of a 
common origin. It was clearly the purpose of Homer to picture 
the suitors as meriting an ignominious death. They were accordingly 
to have but little part in the honor conferred by a patronymic; 
yet they were not entirely excluded, since where they showed bravery 
the patronymic was used. Also when Agelaus urged the suitors 
(v 321) to use decency and refrain from insulting either stranger 
or servant, the poet showed his own appreciation of this sense of 
justice by calling him Aapactopidns ’Ayédaos. The only possible 
conclusion in regard to the use of patronymics when addressing or 
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referring to the suitors is that they belong, as a whole, to that class 
which the poet considers unworthy of honor, but when any one of 
them shows bravery or a sense of justice the poet may voice his 
appreciation by using the patronymic. This is in the strictest 
harmony with the ethos of the patronymic as shown in the Iliad 
and is a strong proof of identity of authorship. 

2. A second principle and one similar to the first is that patro- 
nymics give dignity and impressiveness. When the fighting begins 
in A, Ares leads one side, Athena the other, and an added impres- 
siveness in obtained by the frequent use of patronymics; the first 
to be slain is @advovddys ’Exérwdos; "Exepyvwp Xarkwdovtiadns 
tries to spoil the corpse and was the second to fall; the next victim 
was AvOewidns Tipoeiovos, whom” Avtidos I prapidns seeks to avenge. 
This solemn or impressive use of patronymics is most strikingly 
exhibited in the description of the death of Patroclus; when Patro- 
clus is just at the point of being slain he is named IlatpoxdXos Mevor- 
tiadns; then when Euphorbus strikes the blow he, Euphorbus, is 
called Tlavdoiéns EvgopSos, and Hector, so rarely given a patro- 
nymic, as he makes the final thrust is named “Extwp Ipiapidns. 
There is but one scene in the Odyssey to compare with these—that 
in which the suitors attempt their own defense—and there the 
patronymics are used in the same manner as they are in kindred 
passages of the Iliad. 

3. When a person of patronymic rank or merit is frequently 
mentioned or when several such persons are brought on in groups 
the patronymics and other forms interchange in order to give variety 
to the diction or meter, e.g., E 76: Evpumunos 8’ ’Evaipovidns; 79: 
Evpirvnos ’Evaipovos ayXads vids; E 108: Kazravjuov vidv; 109: 
Karavniadn; 111: ZOévedos. How acute Homer’s sense or feeling 
for variety was is shown by the fact that in a single book, Iliad v, 
Diomede is referred to or addressed by each of the following methods. 
They are quoted in the form and in the order in which they appear: 
Tudeidn Arounder, TudeiSew, peyabvpou Tuddos vids, Bony ayabos 
Acoundns, Ardundes, xpatepos Acoundns, Tude(Sn Saippon, Saippov 
Tuddos vies, kaptepobupe Saidpov ayavod Tuddos vid, Tuddos vids trép- 
Ovyos Aroundns, Tuvddos vios, Avoundeos farmodduoo, Tov avaxta, 
Tuddos exyovos Saippovos Oiveidao, Aroundea Siov, Tvddos viov vrrep- 
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diarov Atoundea—16. This love for variety of expression explains the 
difficulty discovered by Meyer (p. 16) where discussing the manner in 
which Agamemnon is addressed he says: “Saepius nudam patro- 
nymici formam ’Arpe/5n legimus, semel autem nihil nisi ’Aydueuvov 
B 362, quod valde mirabile est neque aliter excusari potest, nisi 
quod versus recentissimus est.” This criticized form of address is 
found in the speech of Nestor in which he urges upon Agamemnon 
a general plan of military tactics; Nestor has already called him in 
this speech, ’ArpeiSn, ov, and dva€, so to avoid repetition he now 
chooses another word. Nothing could be more Homeric nor more 
in keeping with the character of Nestor; for if the simple proper 
name be lacking in deference, yet the mere fact of giving advice 
assumes superiority in the matter advised. The desire to vary the 
manner of address and the tone of the speech fully explain any 
deviation from the normal. Not only does the manner in which 
single persons are addressed or mentioned constantly shift, but when 
groups are introduced there is a similar diversity of epithet, e.g.: 


E 703 évOa tiva mparov, tiva 8’ torarov éfevapiéay 
"Extwp te Ipuduoo mais Kal ydAKeos “Apys; 
dvtiBeov TevOpavr’, éxi 58 aAngurmov ‘Opéorny, 
Tpnxov tr’ aixuyriv Airddov Oivdpuady te, 
Oivoridnv 6° “EXevov Kai "Oper Biov aioropirpny . 


Here in four verses eight characters are named as present in the 
battle, each has a peculiar mark of individualization, and although 
each is given a different attribute but one has a patronymic. There 
can be little doubt that the needs of poetry and meter decided the 
choice. Such groups abound in the fighting scenes of the Iliad, 
but are necessarily rare in the Odyssey. There is but one parallel 
and that is found in the list of the Phaeacians who gathered to wit- 
ness or participate in the games, @ 111-16: 


Gpto pev ’Axpoveds te Kai ‘Oxvados kai "EXatpevs 
Navrevs te Ilpupvevs re xal “Ayxiados nat "Eperpeds 
Tlovrevs re Ipwpevs te, Oowy ‘AvaByoiveds Te 
"Apdiadrds 0’, vids ToAvvjov Texrovidao 

dv 8& kat Etpvaros, BporoAnys toos “Apyt, 
NavBorcdns. 
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Twelve persons are here named as present. Homer in this passage 
shows his remarkable ability in coining names derived from the 
sea or navigation, each patronymic adds to the task, but, even so, 
in this list two patronymics are found. The similarity between 
the use of patronymics in this passage and the one quoted from E 
can escape no one. 

Next there will be considered some of the arguments advanced 
by Meyer for testing the antiquity of individual passages (p. 45): 
“Ubicunque vids legitur, locus est recens.” Meyer then compares 
passages which he regards as early with those he regards as late, 
showing the early passage has the patronymic while the late one 
has vies; e.g., E 76: Evpvzvdos ’Evaipovidns, cited as an early 
phrase in the old stratum; B 736: Evpvmvaos ’Eva/uovos aydads 
vies, cited as a late phrase in a late stratum. This looks convincing, 
if one does not open his Homer: “Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 
The full passage in the old stratum is as follows: , 


E 76 Eipvmvdos 8’ "Evaipovidys “Yyjvopa diov , 
vidv trepOipov Aodromiovos, ds pa Sxapdvdpov 
dpytip éréruxto, Beds 8’ ds riero Sypw, 
tov pev dp’ EtpimvaAos "Evaipovos dyAads vids. 


Why go back to the Catalogue of the Ships? In the very sentence 
he quotes to prove E is old, are two examples of the thing he quotes 
to show B is late—not only two examples, but the identical phrase. 
The subject then belongs to one poet, and he is early, the object 
to another, who is late, while a third poet completed the sentence. 
Who wrote the verb? Was it the work of the poet who wrote the 
subject, the poet who wrote the object, or the poet who completed 
the sentence? ‘Soll die Homerkritik abdanken?’” is the title of 
a scornful article written by Professor Cauer against Professor Rothe. 
The answer is to be found in Cicero Jn Catilinam i. 5: “Interrogas 
me, num in exilium; non iubeo, sed, si me consulis, suadeo.” 

The Catalogue abounds in patronymics, e.g., 541: Xad«wdov- 
triads; 566: Tadasovidns; 577: ’Atpeidns; 622: ’Apapuyxetdns; 
624: Adyniddns; 628: Dureidns; 653: “HpaxrelSns; while on the 
other hand such radical critics as Robert, Bechtel, Fick, and Christ 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher, 1912, pp. 98 ff. 
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do not scruple to assign A9: Anrods cal Avs vids, to the earliest 
stratum of the Iliad, and however much they may shift the form 
of the words no one of them omits the verse or prints a substitute 
for vids. 

As evidence for the lateness of the Odyssey Meyer observes 
(p. 62) that the son of Menelaus, Megapenthes, even if named five 
times, is never given the patronymic. Megapenthes according to 
Homer was born of a slave, hence an example of Meyer’s own rule 
(p. 33): “Spurii semper carent patronymico.” 

P. 56: “Alter Aiax, qui in Iliade patronymicum habet, in Odyssea 
duobus locis occurrit, neque tamen patronymicum legitur.” In the 
Odyssey Ajax Oileus is no hero, but a reviler of the gods who died 
from “drinking salt-water.’”’ To have applied a patronymic to him 
in this passage would have been most incongruous. 

P. 62: ‘“Deiphobus who has a patronymic in the Iliad though 
mentioned twice in the Odyssey is each time without it.’”” Deiphobus 
is mentioned in the Odyssey solely from the Greek side and then 
apparently as the successor of Paris in the affections of Helen, so 
was too despicable in their sight for them to honor him with a 
patronymic. 

P. 48: “Notandum est neque Dolonem neque regem Rhesum 
patronymicum habere; sed quia uterque ex recentissimis partibus 
est, elus rei causam non ignoramus.” Dolon was a coward and a 
traitor, one of the least heroic characters in Homer, who could have 
no share in that honoring title; as for Rhesus, this is no mark of 
lateness, since the Trojan allies have very few patronymics, Glaucus 
has none, Sarpedon none, and Pandarus none. That the absence 
of the patronymic is in itself no mark of the late appearance of a 
character in the tradition is shown by the fact that Paris is never 
given a patronymic, yet Paris and Helen must have had a place in 
the earliest conceptions of the Iliad. 

P. 45: Meyer quotes from V the names of four persons who 
have no patronymic, Clysonomus, Clytomedes, Epeius, and Eumelus, 
drawing this conclusion: ‘‘Locos, quos enumeravi, recentissimos 
esse nemo negat; ergo optime confirmantur quae iam observavimus, 
scilicet patronymicum in recentioribus Iliadis partibus rarescere.”’ 
This is the essence of the entire subject, and so I shall compare the 
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book, A, which he assumes as early with this book which he puts 
as very late. A comparison of A and this supposedly late book 
will show the value of patronymics as a test of relative antiquity. 
Inasmuch as Nestor speaks in each book, I shall omit the references 
he makes to mythological characters. The following men are 
introduced in action or by reference in the first book of the Iliad: 
Achilles, Chryses, Agamemnon, Priam, Calchas, Ajax, Odysseus, 
Idomeneus, Menelaus, Hector, Nestor, Patroclus, Talthibius, 
Eurybates, and Aetion—15. There are in this book, omitting the 
mythological references made by Nestor, six patronymics: ’Atpeédns, 
"Atpeiwv, IInrnuddns, IInrelwv, @ecropidns, Mevoutiadns. Two of 
these are derived from Peleus and two from Atreus, hence there are 
but four names from which patronymics in this book are derived. 

The following are introduced by action or by reference in Book 
xxiii of the Iliad: Achilles, Patroclus, Hector, Agamemnon, Amphi- 
damas, Menoetius, Peleus, Meriones, Idomeneus, Eumelus, Diomede, 
Aeneas, Menelaus, Echepolus, Antilochus, Phoenix, Ajax Telamon, 
Ajax Oileus, Sthenelus, Asteropaeus, Automedon, Noemon, Epeius, 
Euryalus, Odysseus, Thoas, Euneus, Sarpedon, Aetion, Polypoetes, 
Leonteus, Teucer, Nestor, Lycaon, Talthibius—35. This book has 
the following patronymics: ’Artpeddns, ’Atpeiwv, IInreddns, Tnretwv, 
Mevortiadys, Aiaxidns, Ipiapidns, Tudeidns, "Ayyvoradns, NnAnia- 
dns, Neoropidns, Pnpytiddys, Tararovidns, Aaeptiddys, Incovidys, 
"Orraddyns, TeXanwruddyns—17. The first book has fifteen names of 
men and six patronymics, the twenty-third book has thirty-five 
names of men and seventeen patronymics; hence 40 per cent have 
patronymics in A, nearly 50 per cent in V. This is only a part of 
the story, since those who have no patronymic in the latter book are 
for the most part obscure characters, while in the earlier book such 
heroes as Nestor, Ajax, Hector, and Odysseus have no patronymic. 
Each of these appears in book twenty-three and each has a patro- 
nymicin that book. A simple statement of thenames and patronymics 
found in these two books shows that Book xxiii is older then Book i, 
if patronymics are to be the sole test of antiquity. It is passing 
strange that in “De dissertatione probanda ad ordinem philosopho- 
rum” and at the “Examen rigorosum” it never came into the mind 
of anyone to look at the facts. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Iliad abounds in patronymics since it has so many royal 
and heroic actors, while the Odyssey has hardly more than one power- 
ful and princely figure, and he during most of the poem is a wanderer 
or beggar in disguise, so there are comparatively few occasions for 
using a patronymic. Eumaeus and Philoetius are excluded because 
of their humble station, the suitors, in general, because of their 
ignoble character. The fact, so stressed by Meyer, that Telemachus 
has no patronymic, is true to Homeric usage; Odysseus is the hero 
of the poem and as such is not ready to assume the superannuated 
relations of fathering a patronymic; Nestor, Laertes, Priam, and 
Agenor are the only actors of the poems to take this emeritus rank. 
Orestes is referred to as Agamemnonides .(a 30), but Agamemnon 
was then dead. The son of Hector is called (Z 401) ‘Exropi&nv 
ayarntov, where, even if the form be that of a patronymic, the 
meaning is clearly that of a diminutive, “lovely little Hector.” 
Telemachus is too old to endure the diminutive, Odysseus too young 
to allow him the patronymic. As far as patronymics are concerned 
all parts of Homer reflect the same stage of linguistic development, 
the shift in frequency of occurrence depends on the needs of poetry 
and not on a change in function. Nowhere in Homer is the patro- 
nymic obligatory, but it is throughout subject to the vague and 
indefinite dictates of poetic feeling. 
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By Francis A. Woop 


1. Adoleo ‘burn,’ adolesco ‘be kindled, burn’ are separated by 
Walde s.v. from adolesco ‘grow up,’ alo ‘nourish,’ etc. And yet 
‘burn, blaze,’ and ‘grow’ might easily come from ‘spring up’ or 
from a root expressing rapid motion, as in alacer. The two ideas are 
often united and regularly come from words of motion (cf. author, 
Color-Names 10 ff.), e.g.: Lat. glisco ‘rise up, swell up : grow up; 
blaze up’; Westf. lodern ‘iippig wachsen’: NHG. lodern ‘empor- 
flammen’; Icel. id ‘restless, motion,’ ida ‘move to and fro,’ Skt. 
édhaté ‘wichst, gedeiht, wird gross’: Gk. ai@w ‘burn,’ aidiccw 
‘move rapidly, quiver, flicker,’ etc. (id. ibid. 50). 

2. Alter is certainly best explained as an original *al-tero-s rather 
than *aliteros (cf. Walde Et. Wb.? 28). It is formed with the com- 
parative suffix -tero-, and is related to alius as Skt. dntara-s ‘the 
other’ to anyd-s ‘other’ or as Lat. dexter to Gr. defies. One other 
possibility remains: alter may be a blend of an original *anter 
(: Skt. dntara-s, Lith. antras, Goth. an/ar, etc.) with alius. 

3. Antae ‘latera ostiorum,’ etc. To the connections cited by 
Walde Et. Wb.? add Skt. dnta-s ‘Ende, Saum, Rand, Grenze,’ dntya-s 
‘am Ende befindlich, letzt,’ Goth. andeis ‘Ende,’ etc. These need 
not be separated from ante. Compare especially the meanings in 
Arm. and ‘unter, zur Seite von, entlang, gegen etwas zu,’ Goth. 
and ‘entlang, auf, iiber.’ 

4. Ante is explained by Walde s.v. as a loc. to *ant-‘frons.’ There 
is, however, no evidence for any such form. For antiae ‘capilli 
demissi in frontem,’ OHG. endi, ON. enni ‘frons’ are derivatives of 
*anti, like Gk. avtios (cf. Brugmann Kurze vergl. Gramm., § 603, 
Anm.). 

IE. *anti may be divided *an-ti and referred to IE. *an(a) : Av. 


1The second edition of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch is worthy 
of great praise and, in many respects, may well stand as a model for works of that 
kind. Its weakest point is in the explanation or lack of explanation of the meanings. 
It is to fill up some of these gaps that most of the following notes were written. 

(CLAssicaL PuarLoLoey VII, July, 1912] 302 
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ana ‘iiber—hin,’ Gk. avd ‘an, auf; iiber—hin, entlang,’ Goth. 
ana ‘auf; an, wider,’ etc. 

For the formation compare *pre-ti, *pro-ti ‘gegeniiber, entgegen, 
gegen’ in Skt. prdii, Gk. mpém, mpds, etc. : Skt. pra, Gk. mpd, Lat. 
pro (Prellwitz Et. Wb.2 386); *po-ti, Av. pa'ti, Gk. wore : *apo, 
*no ‘weg, ab’ (Brugmann Kurze vergl. Gramm., § 612, Anm.); Skt. 
4-ti ‘so,’ Lat. itidem : Lat. i-d ete.; *u-ti, Av. u'ti ‘so,’ Lat. ut, ete. 
(id. ibid., § 581). 

5. Ardnea ‘spider.’ Add to the words given by Walde s.v. early 
Du. ragh, raghe ‘aranea,’ Du. rag ‘spiderweb’ (Franck Ht. Wb. 768), 
OLG. raginna ‘hair,’ OE. ragu ‘lichen, Flechte’ (author, Mod. 
Lang. Notes XXII, 149). 

6. Arcus ‘bow,’ OE. earh, ON. or ‘arrow,’ etc. (but not the Slav. 
words) may come from a root *argy¥- ‘shoot out : beam; burst 
forth, sing’ : Skt. arkd-s ‘Strahl, Blitzstrahl, Sonne, Feuer; Lied, 
Singer,’ 7k ‘Glanz; Gedicht,’ drcati ‘strahlt; lobsingt,’ etc. (cf. 
Color-Names 46). 

For meaning compare ; ChSl. stréti ‘ausbreiten,’ strela ‘Pfeil,’ 
OHG. strala ‘Pfeil; Blitzstrahl,’ etc. (No. 66).—Skt. cald-s ‘Stab, 
Stachel,’ Gk. «#Xov ‘shaft, arrow; shaft of light, sunbeam.’ 

7. Candeo ‘glitter, shine, glow’: Skt. (¢)cand- ‘leuchtend,’ etc., 
are referred to a root *sgend- ‘leuchten, entziinden’ (Walde? 121). 
I should refer them rather to the root *sgand- (*sqend- in Kelt.) in 
Skt. skdndati ‘schnellt, springt, spritzt,’ Lat. scando, etc. (author, 
Color-Names 52). 

This illustrates a very common change in meaning; e.g.: Skt. 
sphurdti ‘schnellt, stésst; zuckt, zittert; blinkt, funkelt.’—Lat. 
spargo ‘scatter, sprinkle,’ OE. spearca ‘spark.’—Skt. spandaté 
‘zuckt, schlagt aus,’ Lith. spéndziu ‘lege einen Fallstrick,’ spindziu 
‘glinze, strahle,’ etc. (see No. 65). This is exactly like Skt. skdndati, 
Gk. oxavédarov, Lat. candeo. 

8. Cdnus (*casnos) ‘gray,’ cascus ‘old’: OHG. hasan ‘politus, 
venustus,’ hasnén ‘polire,’ hasinunga ‘linitio,’ MHG. haseln ‘glit- 
ten,’ OE. haso ‘gray,’ etc., plainly point to the primary meaning 
‘rub, polish.’ The words are to be compared, therefore, with the 
root *gesd-, *qas- in ChSl. Cesati ‘kimmen,’ Lith. kasau, kasind 
‘kratze,’ Gk. £aivw ‘scratch, comb,’ &é ‘scrape, smooth, polish, 
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plane,’ £¥m ‘scrape, smooth, etc.,’ £ovOes ‘thin, delicate, fine; 
yellowish, tawny’ (cf. author, Color-Names 79 f.; IE. a® : a*t : a*u 
93). (Siitterlin JF. XXIX [1911] 124 compares Gk. &é(c)o: ahd. 
hasan : thir. hdsig ‘glatt.’) 

Here also belong OHG. haso ‘ Hase,’ etc. (but not OPruss. sasnis, 
Skt. ¢gagd-s : Gk. xexjvas+> AXaywous) not as “der Graue,” but 
“der Diinne.” Compare Lat. lepidus : lepus; Gk. Aayapes ‘thin’ : 
Aaryas ‘hare.’ 

9. Con-sidero ‘contemplate, examine,’ dé-sidero ‘long for’ imply a 
*sidero, the primary meaning of which was probably ‘tend toward, 
stretch toward.’ Compare Skt. sfdhyati ‘kommt zum Ziel, hat 
Erfolg,’ Welsh haeddu ‘porrigere, assequi,’ Gk. iOvs ‘straight,’ 
idvw ‘press on, be eager, strive; desire, intend,’ OE. stdian ‘extend,’ 
bestdian ‘regulate, determine.’ Cf. No. 60. 

10. Con-templor ‘view attentively, give attention to’ is best 
explained, as in Fick I‘, 443, as coming from the meaning ‘stretch 
toward, tend toward,’ not as given by Walde? s.v. 

11. Con-vicium ‘a violent, loud noise, the sound of wrangling’ 
probably comes, like Germ. Aufruhr, Engl. uproar, from the primary 
meaning ‘agitation, a stirring about.’ Compare Lith. veikis ‘schnell, 
flink,’ vikris ‘munter, riihrig,’ apverkti ‘bezwingen,’ Lat. vinco. 

12. Curis ‘hasta’ is no doubt from *cusis, with which com- 
pare cus-pis ‘point; spear.’ The root kus- ‘thrust, stick’ may 
well be also in OE. hosp ‘insult; reproach,’ hyspan ‘scorn, revile’ 
(Johannson JF. XIX, 128), OE. hisc ‘mockery, insult,’ OS. hosk, 
husk ‘Spott,’ OHG. hosc ‘Schmihung, Spott,’ hoscén, MHG. hoschen 
‘spotten.’ 

13. Damnum ‘loss, harm, injury’ may or may not be from 
*dapnom : Gk. Samravn ‘expense,’ Lat. daps. But Walde? s.v. is 
certainly wrong in saying: “Der Begriff des Schadens ist aus dem 
des notwendig gewordenen Aufwandes, des erlittenen Vermdégens- 
verlustes entwickelt.” For the primary meaning of the base dép-, 
dap- was rather ‘tear, rend, divide; lack, lose’ : Skt. dapayati ‘teilt’ 
(dati, dydti ‘schneidet ab, maht, trennt, teilt’), Gk. ddr ‘tear, 
rend, devour,’ ete. (cf. author, JE. a? : a%i : atu 67f.). I derive 
damnum from *dabnom (base dé-b-, da-b-), and compare ON. tapa 
‘lose,’ tape ‘loss’ (IE. *dabén), tepr ‘scarce, scanty, narrow,’ MLG. 
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teppen ‘zupfen, pfliicken’ (ibid. 68; Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII [1903] 
16). Cf. also Uhlenbeck JF. XXV (1909) 146. 

14. Défrutum ‘must boiled down’ goes well with OHG. prod, OE. 
brod ‘broth,’ etc., but is not related to OE. bréad ‘morsel, crumb; 
bread,’ OHG. brdt, etc. As the OE. shows, the primary meaning of 
bread was ‘morsel’ not ‘broth.’ Germ. *brauda-, pre-Germ. *bhrou- 
té-m ‘fragment, morsel,’ is a derivative of the root *bhereu- in Skt: 
bhdrvati ‘kaut, verzehrt,’ Av. baourvéd ‘Speise,’ OE. bréad ‘brittle,’ 
OHG. brédi ‘gebrechlich,’ OE. bréotan ‘break,’ briesan ‘crush,’ 
OHG. brésma ‘Bréckchen, Krume,’ etc. (Color-Names 25). 

15. Facies, fax are referred to a root *ghudg%, *ghuag* in Lith. 
avakeé ‘Licht,’ Gk. Ssaddocav: Siadaivev Hes., rarpdcow ‘blicke 
wild umher, zucke, bewege mich schnell,’ etc. The primary 
meaning is assumed to be ‘funkeln, flimmern’ (Walde? s.v. facies). 
This is putting the cart before the horse. In such words as flicker, 
sparkle the source can always be found in words denoting rapid 
motion. In fact, it can be set down as a principle that words mean- 
ing ‘glitter, gleam, shine, etc.’ are never original. The proof of 
this statement is found in my Color-Names and Their Congeners, 
Halle, 1902. 

The root assumed above may have the ablaut-forms *ghoug!-, 
*ghug%- (full form -oud or -ewd-). Here then belong: OHG. gougarén, 
MHG. gougern ‘umherschweifen,’ gogeln ‘sich ausgelassen geberden, 
hin und her flattern,’ gugen ‘schwanken,’ giicken, gucken ‘neugierig 
schauen, gucken,’ etc. (Cf. Color-Names 51; JIE. a*: ai : atu 
106.) 

16. Flavus ‘golden yellow, reddish yellow’ is best combined with 
flare ‘blow,’ conflare ‘blow up, kindle’ : OE. blés ‘a blowing, blast,’ 
blest ‘blast; flame, glare,’ blese ‘blaze, torch’; MHG. erbliiejen 
serbliihen; bliihend, rot machen,’ Lat. fléreo ‘bloom,’ flérens ‘shining, 
glistening, glittering,’ fldrus ‘shining, bright’ (Color-Names 20, 64). 

Or flavus, perhaps from *bhiwos, may be more closely related to 
Skt. bhdla-m ‘Glanz,’ ON. bdl, OE. bel ‘flame,’ ChSl. béli ‘white,’ 
Lith. bdlti ‘become white,’ bdltas ‘white,’? Gk. ¢adds ‘gleaming,’ 
gddwos ‘light, white.’ The two sets of words may be remotely 
related. 

Germ. *bléwa- ‘blue,’ OHG. bldao ‘blau,’ etc., cannot be combined 
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with the above. It is best explained as IE. *mléuo- : Gk. porvve 
‘stain,’ Skt. malind-s ‘filthy, dark-colored,’ Welsh melyn ‘yellow,’ 
Lith. mélynas ‘blue,’ Gk. wéAras ‘black,’ OE. blac ‘black,’ etc. 
(author, Jour. Germ. Phil. I, 297 [Jan., 1898]; Hirt PBB. XXIII, 
295, 307, 354 [Oct., 1898)). 

Or *bléwa- may come from pre-Germ. *bhléuo- ‘faded : livid, 
blue’: Gk. préw, Prvw ‘overflow, flow out,’ Lat. fluo ‘fall away, 
subside’ (Color-Names 98). In this case it might be related in root 
to flavus, but would not represent a common form. For meaning 
compare No. 27. 

17. Flustra ‘calm’ may well belong to fluo, not in the sense 
‘flow,’ but rather ‘fall away, pass away, subside,’ as: excident gladii, 
fluent arma de manibus Cic. Phil. xii. 3.8; buccae fluentes (‘fallen in, 
lank’) Cic. de Or. ii. 66. 266; surae fluxere Luc. 9. 770. If flustra 
is from an older *fluxstra, *bhluk-straé, we may compare ON. blitigr 
‘shy, bashful, retiring,” MHG. bliic, bliuc ‘schiichtern, zaghaft, 
unentschlossen,’ OHG. bliigi-sin ‘schwanken, wanken.’ If *bhlus- 
tra is the original form, compare Norw. blyr ‘a moderating, becoming 
mild,’ blyren ‘mild, warmish,’ blyrast ‘become warm,’ blgyra ‘a very 
retiring, bashful person,’ Swed. dial. bloslin ‘weakly.’ The original ° 
form is doubtful, but the meaning fits very well. 

18. Foedus ‘league, treaty, compact,’ ‘Biindnis’ is referred in 
Walde? 303 without hesitation to fido. In this I agree. But foedus 
cannot be derived from the meaning ‘trust’ but rather ‘bind, con- 
strain.’ Compare especially OE. bdd ‘pledge, thing distrained; 
impost’ (badian ‘take a pledge’), Alb. bé ‘Eid, Schwur,’ ChSIl. beda 
‘Not,’ bediti ‘zwingen,’ Goth. baidjan ‘zwingen, gebieten,’ etc., root 
bheidh- ‘press, urge : convince (7ei/@m); be impelled, convinced, 
trust, believe (fido); press oneself on, rest on, abide’ (OE. bidan 
‘remain, continue,’ etc., Mod. Phil. IV, 489f.). For the meaning 
of the last cf. No. 72. 

19. Fraxinus ‘ash’ is compared with a number of other words 
for ‘birch,’ and also with ON. borker ‘bark,’ eto. These words are 
then referred to a root *bherdg- ‘white tree’ (or *bheré”-, as better 
given s.v. flagro). In this case we must assume that bark meant 
primarily ‘birchbark,’ and then ‘bark’ in general. 

But it is more probable that bark belongs rather to break, frango, 
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as that which breaks or peels off, like Gk. Xérros, Aomres to Aérrw; and 
that birch was ‘the peeler,’ i.e., the tree from which the bark is 
easily peeled (cf. Color-Names 24). Compare esp. Lith. brezyti 
‘abschilen, abledern,’ brdézdas ‘der Splint’ (ibid. 68). 

20. Frénum ‘bridle, curb, bit’ may. represent an _ earlier 
*bhregh-no-m, and therefore may be compared with OE. brigdil, 
bridel ‘bridle,’ OHG. brittil ‘frenum,’ Germ. *bregdila-: OHG. 
brettan ‘ziehen, ziicken; weben,’ OS. bregdan ‘kniipfen,’ OE. bregdan 
‘move quickly, brandish; drag, pull, draw,’ etc. (cf. Kluge-Lutz 
Eng. Et. 28), root *bhregh-, perhaps in Skt. brhdti ‘reisst, reisst aus,’ 
bydhd-s ‘ausgerissen,’ ni-barhayati ‘wirft hin,’ barha-s ‘Schwanz, 
Schweif.’ 

21. Fundo ‘pour, pour out, shed; cast, found; scatter, cast, hurl; 
spread out, cast down, prostrate’ is certainly related to Lett. fadu, 
fust ‘verloren gehn, verschwinden’ (‘be scattered, pour out’), faudét 
‘verderben, verlieren’ (‘scatter, disperse’), Lith. zudyti ‘ums 
Leben bringen,’ zuft ‘umkommen,’ etc. : OE. gietan ‘destroy,’ 
géotan ‘pour, shed, cast; intr. flow,’ d-géotan ‘pour out, shed (blood); 
melt, found; destroy; deprive; flow out,’ ete. Cf. author, Mod. 
Lang. Notes XV (1900) 96; Holthausen JF. XX (1907) 327. For 
meaning compare Skt. ksdrati ‘fliesst, gleitet, schwindet; giesst, 
strémt aus,’ Gk. $@e/pw ‘ruin, destroy, kill; pass. go to ruin, 
perish.’ 

22. Herba ‘springing vegetation, grass, green stalks or blades, 
green crops’ from *gher-dhé may be compared with OE. gred, gerd 
‘grass’ from *ghré-dho-s, grede ‘grassy,’ root gher- ‘shoot up, grow, 
etc.’ : Lett. fa’rs ‘Ast, Zweig,’ OHG. gruoen ‘griimen,’ etc. (cf. No. 
44). From ‘shoot up, grow up’ may also come gher-, ghers- ‘starren, 
sich striuben, borstig’ discussed by Walde s.v. ér. 

23. Lacer ‘mangled, torn to pieces,’ lacero ‘mangle, tear to pieces; 
censure, rail at,’ Gk. Xaxifw ‘rend,’ aréAnxa: atréppwya Hes., etc. I 
refer to a root *lék- (not *ulék- as in Walde?): OHG. lahan ‘schelten, 
tadeln,’ OE. léan ‘blame,’ leahtor ‘reproach, sin,’ OHG. lastar 
‘Schmach, Schimpf, Schande,’ etc. For meaning compare Skt. 
rdpas ‘Gebrechen, kérperlicher Schaden, Verletzung,’ OHG. refsen 
‘strafen, tadeln’ (author, Mod. Lang. Notes XIII [1898] 287). For 
meaning cf. No. 24. 
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24. Laedo ‘damage, injure; trouble, annoy’ may be derived 
from *slaidd : OE. slitan (pre-Germ. *slidonom) ‘tear, rend; destroy; 
slander,’ geslit ‘rending; biting; calumny,’ etc. (Johansson PBB. 
XIV, 316), Gk. rolSopos ‘reviling, abusive; reviler,’ Xovdopéw 
‘rail at, abuse, revile,’ Aovdpds ‘bold, impudent.’ With the root 
*sléi-d- compare *sléi-t- in Goth. sleibs ‘schidlich, schlimm,’ ga- 
sleibjan ‘schidigen,’ etc. (cf. author, AJPh. XXIV, 46). For meaning 
compare lacero ‘rend, tear : censure, rail at.’ 

25. Later ‘brick, tile’ can be compared with ldtus ‘broad’ as 
well as with Lith. spleczia ‘breite.’ In any case Gk. rAivOos ‘brick, 
tile’ has nothing to do with it. 

26. Latus ‘side, flank’ may be related to lateo ‘lurk, lie hid,’ 
Lith. slatyti ‘sich ducken,’ base *(s)lat-. Compare the following: 
Early Du. slinderen ‘gleiten, ausschliipfen,’ NE. slender, MHG. 
slint ‘Schlund,’ OSwed. slind ‘Seite’; OE. slincan ‘creep, slink,’ 
MHG. slanc ‘schlank, mager,’ Dan. slunken ‘schlaff, schlotterig, 
leer,’ OE. slec ‘slack,’ NE. dial. slack ‘a hollow, esp. in a hillside, a 
shallow dell; the small of the back; the narrowest part of an ani- 
mal’s ribs,’ Gk. Aayapds ‘slack, hollow, sunken,’ Aayev ‘empty space, 
cleft, cave; flank,’ etc. (author, AJPh. XXIV, 53). 

27. Livens ‘be bluish,’ livor ‘bluish color’ (: Ir. li, Welsh lliw 
‘Farbe, Glanz’), etc. have meanings that naturally come from ‘fall 
away, slip away, fade’ : Skt. ldyaté, lfyaté ‘duckt sich, verschwindet,’ 
etc. (see No. 36). To the same root belong Gk. Aewpds + 6 iayvds 
kat @ypds Hes. ‘thin, sallow’ (cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wb.? 264), and also 
Lat. liridus ‘pale, yellow, sallow, ghastly, wan’ (in spite of Walde’s 
claim s.v.), and perhaps Ir. liath ‘grau,’ Welsh llwyd ‘canus,’ OBret. 
loit ‘chenue’ (Color-Names 98), either as ‘faded’ to Gk. Noutds + XNo- 
wos Hes., or as ‘smooth, shiny,’ to Gk. Aires ‘smooth’ (for meaning 
ef. No. 8). Ir. li, ete., may also come from the meaning ‘slippery, 
smooth’ : Gk. Aeds Lat. lévis, like OHG. glat ‘glatt, glanzend.’ 

For ‘fall away, vanish, fade : become pale, sallow, livid, dark, 
etc.’ (the color depends upon the object thought of), compare the 
following: MHG. ver-swimen ‘verschwinden,’ OE. d-swdmian ‘cease,’ 
swamian ‘become dark.’—Gk. ¢rA‘w, drddw ‘overflow, flow out 
from’ : ChSl. blédi ‘pale,’ i.e., ‘faded,’ Lith. blaivas ‘clear, bright; 
sober,’ i.e., ‘liquidus,’ OE. bldt ‘pale, livid,’ OHG. pleiza ‘livor’ 
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(Color-Names 98).—OE. wanian ‘wane, diminish’ : wann ‘dark,’ 
wanniht ‘pale,’ NE. wan, etc.—Lat. cavus ‘empty, hollow,’ Skt. 
¢uina-m ‘emptiness, absence, want,’ ¢unyd-s ‘empty, vacant, 
vain’ : Gk «vavos ‘dark-blue substance; blue corn-flower,’ «vaveos 
‘dark-blue, dark-colored’ (ibid. 100).—Gk. waddw ‘be wet, melt 
away; fall off (of hair), be bald,’ wadapds ‘melting away; flabby, 
loose; bald,’ ChSl. modri ‘livid’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. s.v. madirds), 
ie., ‘fallen away, faded.’.—Skt. ¢iyaté ‘fall off, fall away, vanish’ : 
cyamd-s ‘dark, black,’ ¢ydvd-s ‘dark, brown,’ etc. (Color-Names 99).— 
Gk. yaAdw ‘give way, slacken, loosen, let sink,’ yaAapes ‘slack, loose, 
languid,’ Lith. geltas ‘fahlgelb,’ etc. (ibid. 102).—MHG. slain ‘ Faulen- 
zen,’ NHG. Alem. sline ‘schlummern,’ root *sleu- ‘slip, fall away, 
droop, ete.’ : Cronenb. slynax ‘bleich, schmal, hager, kranklich 
aussehend.’—Norw. saama ‘be slow and dull,’ saamutt ‘sluggish, 
dull,’ saam ‘faint or dull in reference to color; stale, tasteless,’ 
ON. sdmr ‘ater, niger, fuscus,’ root *sé-i- (cf. No. 57). Cf. also No. 
33 for meaning. 

The same thought underlies such compounds as Lat. dé-color 
‘discolored, dull, brown’; Skt. aparakta-s ‘entfirbt, bleich’ (: raktd-s 
‘gefirbt, rot’); OE. @-hiw ‘paleness’ (: hiw, héow ‘appearance, 
color,’ Swed. hy ‘skin’); Gk. ®-ypds ‘pale, wan, pale-yellow, sallow,’ 
xpos, @ypeTns, w@ypia ‘paleness’ (w-, Skt. d ‘aus, von,’ OE. @-, 
etc. +xpord, xpes, yp@ma ‘skin, color,’ cf. Color-Names 102). 

Liveo, therefore, may come from the root *lé- or (: NSlov. sliv 
‘blaiulich’ etc.) *sléi- : OHG. sléo (*slaiwa-) ‘matt, stumpf, welk, 
lau, kraftlos, triage,’ etc. In either case the development in meaning 
is the same, and admits of combining liveo : obliviscor, primarily 
‘let slip.’ 

28. Longus may be referred to a root *elengh-, the primary mean- 
ing of which was perhaps ‘stretch out.’ From this would naturally 
come ‘be long,’ with its various derived meanings, and ‘hasten, go 
forward.’ For this original meaning compare the following: Lat. 
longus ‘long; spacious; continuous,’ Goth. laggs, OHG, lang, etc, 
‘long,’ *longhos ‘extended,’ MHG. langen ‘sich ausstreckend etwas 
ergreifen; sich ausstreckend etwas geben, darreichen; angehen, 
betreffen,’ erlangen, gelangen ‘verlangen; erlangen,’ MLG. langen 
‘langen, reichen; erlangen, erreichen,’ OE. langian ‘grow long; 
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long for (=reach out for); summon; belong, pertinere,’ ON. langa 
‘long for,’ Norw. langa ‘long for; stretch out, take long steps; 
reach out,’ MDu. langhen ‘become longer; reach; long for,’ ‘porrigere, 
extensa manu offerre, proferre, educere, promere, suppeditare; attin- 
gere, pertingere’ Kilian. 

In all the above the meaning ‘stretch out, extend’ is apparent. 
From this may come ‘take long steps, stride, spring, hasten’ in 
Norw. langa ‘take long steps,’ MHG. lingen ‘vorwiarts gehen, ge- 
deihen, gelingen,’ linge ‘eilig,’ OHG. lungar ‘rasch, munter, riistig,’ 
Skt. laghi-s ‘rasch, schnell : gering, leicht’ (here the idea of light- 
ness comes from quickness), ldnghati ‘springt iiber, schreitet iiber,’ 
langhayati ‘betritt, beriihrt, packt, fallt an, bewéaltigt, verletzt, 
krankt,’ vi-langhan- ‘hiniiberspringend oder gelangend; dringend zu,’ 
Gk. édeyyxos ‘proof, trial; reproach, insult,’ ééyyo ‘examine, prove; 
overpower, convince, refute, confute, reproach.’ Here the primary 
meaning was probably ‘draw out, stretch out; reach out, attack.’ 

Compare the same change in meaning in the following: Gk. 
opéyw ‘stretch out : reach out, offer,’ mid. ‘stretch out : stride, go at 
full speed; reach at, aim a blow at, attack; reach for, long for, 
desire’; teivw ‘stretch, strain: hurry on, hasten; tend, refer, 
belong to; prolong,’ tavacs ‘stretched, long,’ Norw. tenja (=Goth. 
banjan) ‘stretch out : take long steps, run rapidly,’ Lat. tempto 
(‘reach for, grasp at’), ‘touch, attack; try, prove.’ 

The above combinations would include Lat. levis ‘swift, nimble; 
light, slight’ and its congeners. As indicated above, the meaning 
‘light’ came probably from ‘quick.’ As the root occurs with and 
without a nasal, there is no reason for separating Lith. élgas ‘long’ 
from Lat. longus. 

It may be noted here that ChSl. dligi, Skt. dirghd-s, Gk. Sores 
‘long,’ évdedey7js ‘continuous,’ etc. may be derived from a root 
dela- ‘stretch, spread out’ (author, Mod. Phil. V, 286). 

29. Lumbus, OHG. lenti ‘Lende,’ ete. : Goth. land ‘land,’ OPruss. 
lindan ‘Tal,’ Lith. lindyné ‘Schlupfwinkel,’ lendu ‘krieche,’ etc., is a 
comparison credited by Walde?, s.v. lumbus, to Lewy PBB. XXXII 
(1906) 138. The same combination was given by me in Mod. Lang. 
Notes XVIII (1903) 17. 

Skt. rdndhra-m ‘Offnung, Héhle’ is properly separated from lwm- 
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bus and joined with OE. rendan ‘rend,’ a comparison that originated 
with me, Mod. Lang. Notes XV (1900) 98, not with Petersson JF. 
XXIII (1908) 389, who refers to my explanation. 

Priority belongs to me also in prehendo : Lith. géddas, giudas 
‘Habgier,’ godus ‘habgierig, geizig,’ i.e., ‘grasping,’ gddas ‘Klette,’ 
ie., ‘grasper,’ from *ghdd- not *ghdd- (Mod. Lang. Notes XV 
[1900] 95, ZF. XVIII, 20; Uhlenbeck PBB. XXX [1905] 267); 
rubus ‘bramble-bush’ : Goth. raupjan ‘rupfen,’ ete. (MLN. XVI 
[1901] 310); stleo, Goth. -silan : OE. sdlnes ‘silence’ (MLN. XVI 
[1901] 22; Holthausen JF. XXV [1909] 147); stlembus ‘slow and 
clumsy in gait’ : Norw. dial. stolpa ‘mit steifen Schritten gehen, 
stolpern,’ OSw. stielpa ‘umfallen,’ Norw. dial. stelpa ‘hemmen, 
hindern,’ etc., root st(h)elb- from sthel- in Skt. sthdlati ‘stand’ (Mod. 
Phil. V1, 450f. [April, 1909]; Petersson JF. XXIV, 274f. [June, 
1909]). 

30. Lupa ‘meretrix’ : “Auf Anklinge wie lett. schlaups ‘schrig’ 
u. dgl. (Wood Am. Jour. Phil. XXIV, 48) ist nicht zu bauen” says 
Walde s.v. That is very true—when taken out of their connection. 
But I assumed for the base *sléu-p- ‘slip’ the developed meanings 
‘sloping’ and ‘sloppy,’ which are very easily combined. 

If lupa is for *slupa ‘a sluttish woman,’ then we may compare OE. 
sliefan ‘slip on (dress),’ LG. sluf ‘matt, schlaff, nachlissig,’ Du. 
slobbig ‘unsauber, viehisch’ MLG. sluve ‘gemeines Weib, meretrix,’ 
NE. sloven, etc., Lett. schlaups ‘sloping,’ root *sléu- : Goth. sliupan 
‘schliipfen,’ OE. sliepa ‘paste,’ NE. slop, sloppy; ChSl. sludy 
‘Abhang,’ ‘slope,’ ON. slita ‘hang down,’ NHG. dial. schlossen 
‘schlaff oder weich werden,’ NE. slut ‘a careless, lazy woman; a 
jade, a wench; a female dog,’ etc. Compare *slemb- in MHG. 
slampen ‘schlaff herabhangen,’ slump ‘schlumpig,’ NHG. Schlampe, 
Schlumpe, ete. 

But after all it is just as probable that lupa ‘harlot’ is the same 
as lupa ‘she-wolf.’ 

31. Lutum ‘mud,’ if from *sluto-m, may be compared with Sc. 
slud ‘mud,’ MHG. slote ‘Schlamm’ (AJPh. XXIV, 49), root *sléut- 
‘slip : be slippery, slimy,’ : MHG. slidern ‘schleudern, schlenkern,’ 
slotern ‘schlottern,’ ete. Compare OE. slipan ‘glide, slip’ :  slyppe 
‘slime, paste’; NHG. Tirol. schlieren ‘gleiten, schliipfen’ : MHG. 
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slier ‘Lehm, Schlamm’; MHG. sliechen ‘schleichen’ : sliech ‘lutum,’ 
etc. (ibid. 51 f.). 

32. Mensis ‘month’ comes from an earlier meaning ‘moon’: Gk. 
pnvn, Skt. mds-, Goth. ména ‘moon,’ ete. Hence in finding out the 
original meaning we must work back from ‘moon’ not ‘month.’ 
Walde Et. Wb.? 477 says: “Der Mond als Zeitmesser der Idg. ist 
von Wz. *mé- ‘messen’ aus benannt.’”’ This is the accepted theory. 
If that is so, then moon meant primarily ‘measurer,’ and then ‘the 
period from one new moon to another.’ 

Now though a primitive people might measure their time by 
moons, it does not follow that they called the moon the measurer. 
They would name it rather from its most striking characteristic: its 
brightness. So we find the moon named in the following cases: 
MIr. luan ‘light : moon,’ Lat. lina ‘moon, month,’ OPruss. lauxnos 
‘stars,’ root leug- ‘shine.’—Gk. veA7vn ‘moon, month,’ védas ‘light, 
brightness.’—ON. gldmr ‘moon,’ gléa ‘glow.’— Skt. drapsd-s ‘drop, 
sparkle : moon.’—Skt. indu-s ‘drop : moon.’ Here the intermediate 
meaning must have been the same. Compounded with pirna- ‘full’ 
occurs purnéndu-s ‘fullmoon.’—Skt. taméghna-s, tamé-nuda-s ‘dark- 
ness-dispelling : sb. sun or moon.’—Skt. tvéjé-dvaya-m ‘the light- 
couple : sun and moon.’—Skt. candrd-s ‘shining’ : ‘moon’ pdrna- 
candra-s (‘full-shiner’) ‘fullmoon.’—Skt. ¢tdrd-patis (‘star-lord’) 
‘moon.’ With the same original meaning occur other words for 
moon: nakgatra-natha-s ‘star-protector’; nakgsatra-rdjas ‘king of the 
stars’; rksa-rdjas ‘king of the bears, i.e., the seven stars.’ 

From the above we may infer that the root *mé- of moon meant 
‘bright.’ This I identify with the root *mé-, *mé- ‘bright, glorious, 
illustrious, renowned, great,’ in OHG. mari ‘clarus, praeclarus, 
illustris, celeber, conspicuus,’ mdri ‘claritas, claritudo, fama,’ MHG. 
mere ‘herrlich, beriihmt, bekannt, gewaltig,’ etc., Gk. éyyeoi- 
pwpos ‘spear-renowned,’ Olr. mdr, mér ‘great,’ mdo ‘greater,’ Goth. 
maiza ‘more’ from *ma-isén or *mé-isén, maists ‘most.’ The mean- 
ings ‘bright, glorious, renowned, great’ are naturally associated. 
Compare Skt. mdhas ‘Grésse, Macht, Glanz, Licht, Fille.’ 

33. Morbus ‘wasting disease’: Gk. pépdvos ‘dark-colored’ 
(Color-Names 106), *mor-bh- ‘waste away, become faint, fade.’ 
Compare *mere-g- in Lat. marceo ‘wither, droop, shrink,’ marcidus 
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‘withered, wasted, decayed; weak, feeble; faint, pale, dull,’ Skt. 
marcdyatt ‘versehrt, beschadigt,’ Av. mahrké ‘Tod, Verderben,’ 
ChSl. mraki ‘Finsternis’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. 217); mereg- in ON. 
morkna ‘zerfallen, verwittern, hinschwinden,’ myrkr ‘dunkel,’ etc. 
On the ultimate root see Walde s.v. marceo. For meaning cf. No. 27. 

34. Nimis ‘too much, overmuch, excessively,’ nimius ‘excessive, 
too great, too much; too mighty, too powerful’ are best derived 
from a base *nim-, *neim- ‘strong, powerful.’ Compare Welsh 
nwyf ‘pervading element; vivacity, energy, vigor,’ nwyfo ‘lebendig 
werden,’ nwyfiant ‘Gewalt; Glanz,’ Ir. niam ‘Glanz,’ niamda ‘glan- 
zend,’ OHG. neimen ‘ festsetzen, meinen,’ beneimen ‘statuere, destinare, 
decernere, disponere,’ OE. neming ‘contract, pact,’ ME. nimel 
‘nimble.’ 

In all of these ‘activity, strength,’ is the underlying meaning. 
The Keltic words given above have been improperly referred to a 
root *nei- ‘glinzen’ (cf. Walde? s.v. niteo). But as in Skt. tvésd-s 
‘heftig, ungestiim; funkelnd, glinzend’ and in numberless other 
cases, the double meaning ‘violent, strong’ and ‘glittering, bright’ 
comes from a root *nei- ‘drive, incite; move rapidly, be quick, 
active’: Lett. naiks ‘schnell, gewandt,’ nikns ‘heftig, bése, zornig, 
boshaft,’ Lith. nikti ‘heftig beginnen,’ apnikti ‘anfallen,’ Gk. vetxos 
‘quarrel, strife; railing, taunt,’ etc. (cf. Prellwitz Et. Wb.? 144 f.), 
OE. gen@gan ‘assail; address’; Lett. naigs ‘flink, schnell; schlank, 
schén,’ naigls ‘schlank, nett, sauber,’ naigdt ‘(das Vieh) unniitz, 
reiben; (draingen) verlangen’; Lett. niprs ‘hurtig, munter, stark,’, 
Skt. nipuna-s ‘geschickt, gewandt’; MPers. nitan ‘treiben, fihren,’ 
OHG. nid ‘Kampfgrimm, Groll, Eifersucht, Neid,’ niden ‘hassen, 
neiden,’ etc.; Skt. nindati ‘verspottet, schmiht,’ Gk. dvediSw 
‘assail, reproach, upbraid,’ OE. netan ‘vex, oppress, subdue,’ Goth. 
ganaitjan ‘lastern, schmihen,’ etc. : Skt. ndyati ‘fiihrt, lenkt, leitet,’ 
vi-ndyati ‘fiihrt weg, verscheucht, ziichtigt, straft.’ 

35. Niteo ‘shine, glisten, look sleek,’ nitidus ‘bright, glistening; 
sleek, fat; rich, fertile,’ renideo ‘glisten, glitter, shine, be glad’ can- 
not properly be referred to a root *nei- ‘shine,’ since there is no such 
root. The primary meaning was rather ‘clean, pure’ from nei-* 
‘drip, flow; wash cleanse’ : Skt. nédati ‘fliesst, strémt’ : Lat. 
renideo; Skt. nénékti ‘wascht ab, reinigt,’ Gk. vifw, virtw ‘wash, 
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cleanse’ : Ir. necht ‘rein’ ; OE. genip ‘mist, cloud,’ etc. (see below), 
base neib- ‘drip, flow’: Ir. ndib (purified) ‘holy,’ OPers. naiba- 
‘beautiful, good,’ ON, nipr ‘neat,’ Norw. nipper ‘neat, dainty’ (cf. 
author, Color-Names 66, 93; AJPh. XXI, 179). 

For meaning compare the following: Lat. cluo ‘purgo,’ Gk. 
«rAvlw ‘wash,’ Goth. Aldtrs ‘lauter, rein.’—Skt. dhdvaté ‘rennt, 
fliesst,’ dhdvati ‘reinigt, spiilt,’ dhdutd-s ‘gewaschen, gereinigt,’ 
dhavald-s ‘weiss’ (cf. Uhlenbeck Ai. Wb. s.v.).—Lith. pila ‘giesse,’ 
Lett. pilét ‘trépfeln; triufeln,’ MHG. vlejen ‘spiilen, waschen, 
siubern,’ vldt ‘Sauberkeit, Zierlichkeit, Schénheit,’ vletec ‘sauber, 
zierlich, schén’ (author, Color-Names 66). 

Since *nei- meant primarily ‘flow, drip; wash, cleanse,’ we find 
derivatives signifying ‘dripping, misty, dark.’ Hence here belong: 
OE. genip ‘mist, cloud, darkness,’ nipan ‘grow dark’ (: ON. nipr 
‘neat,’ etc.); Ir. nigim ‘wash,’ Skt. nihdrd-s ‘Nebel,’ Lat. niger 
‘dark, black’ (“unwahrscheinlich” according to Walde? s.v.); Skt. 
nird-m ‘Wasser,’ nila-s ‘dunkelfarbig,’ etc. (Color-Names 93, 100). 

For ‘dripping, misty, dark’ compare: Gk. Ae/B8@ ‘pour,’ AuSpes 
‘dripping, wet; gloomy, dark.’—Skt. kirdti ‘streut aus, giesst aus’ : 
Lat. caligo ‘vapor, mist; darkness, dimness’ (Color-Names 93), Skt. 
kilasa-s ‘gefleckt, aussitzig,’ kdla-s ‘schwarz, blauschwarz,’ Gk. 
«nds ‘spot, stain,’ etc. (ibid. 86). Here we have ‘drip, be misty, 
dark’ and ‘sprinkle, spatter, spot.’-—Gk. wpw& ‘drop,’ Skt. pr¢ni-s 
‘speckled, spotted,’ Gk. mpaxvov + uédava, Hes. (cf. Prellwitz Zt. 
Wb. 363).—Lith. dargis ‘rainy,’ OE. deore ‘dark,’ Ir. derg ‘red’ 
(ef. Fick II‘, 149; Uhlenbeck PBB. XXII, 536). 

36. Obliviscor ‘forget’ is referred to lino, hence “‘in der Erinnerung 
ibertiinchen, iiberstreichen,”’ or to lévis, “in der Erinnerung glatten”’ 
(cf. Walde? 533). But where are parallels for this assumed change 
in meaning ? 

My explanation, which Walde disallows, joins obliviscor and liveo 
under the common meaning ‘fall away, slip away,’ root lei- in Skt. 
ldéyaté, liyaté ‘duckt sich, versteckt sich, verschwindet,’ lina-s ‘sich 
anschmiegend, geduckt,’ ldya-s ‘Verschwinden, Untergang, Tod,’ 
MHG. lin ‘lau, matt.’ 

That ‘forget’ can come from such a meaning compare the follow- 
ing: Lith. slatyti ‘sich vor etwas ducken, driicken,’ Lat. lateo ‘lie 
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hid,’ root *sla-: Gk. XavOavw ‘escape notice; mid. forget, lose, 
let slip’ (cf. author, AJPh. XXIV, 44).—Lett. glawms, glims 
‘glatt, schleimig’ glimét ‘glatt, schliipfrig sein, werden’ : ON., 
NIcel. gleyma ‘(let slip) forget,’ Norw. glgyma ‘glemme, slippe af 
minde; ogs. forsomme, undlade,’ ‘let slip : forget; omit, neglect’ 
(Color-Names 37). 

Obliviscor, therefore, meant primarily ‘let slip, lose’ or ‘slide over, 
slur.’ For liveo see No. 27. 

37. Paedor ‘filth’ is compared by Persson Studien 35, with ON. 
feitr ‘fat,’ Gk. widto ‘make to gush forth,’ etc., from the root in 
Skt. pdyaté ‘schwillt, strotzt; macht schwellen,’ pivas- ‘Fett, Speck,’ 
Gk. wriov ‘fat; rich milk,’ wiap ‘fat, tallow, suet,’ etc. This com- 
bination is doubted by Walde, though “‘lautlich allerdings untadel- 
haft.”” That in meaning there is no difficulty, compare the following: 
OHG. smero ‘Fett, Schmeer,’ Goth. smairpr ‘Fett,’ Lith. smarsas, 
smarsté ‘Fett’ : smarstas, smarvé ‘Gestank,’ Goth. smarna ‘Mist, 
Kot.’—NHG. (oberd.) Schmutz ‘Schmutz : Fett, Talg.’ 

38. Pestis ‘destruction, death’ may come from *tues-ti-s : OHG. 
thwes-ben, dwes-ben ‘ausléschen, vertilgen, verderben,’ LG. (Wal- 
deck) diispen ‘unterdriicken, bezwingen, léschen,’ Lat. tes-qua 
‘desert, waste’ from *t(w)esgud, ChSl. tiéstt ‘leer,’ Skt. tucchyd-s 
‘leer, 6de, nichtig,’ Av. tusen ‘sie entleeren sich,’ Bal. tusag ‘ausgehen, 
erléschen, verlassen werden,’ etc. (ef. author, AJPh. XX, 263 ff.; 
Color-Names 105). 

39. Pica ‘magpie,’ picus ‘wood-pecker’ are well referred to a 
root *neik-, *neig- : Gk. trouxidos, etc. But from these should be 
separated OHG. speh, speht ‘Specht’ : OE. specca ‘speck’ (cf. Walde? 
580 with lit.), Lith. spégas ‘Punkt, kleines Fleckchen,’ MLG. spa- 
keren ‘sprithen,’ MHG. spachen ‘bersten machen,’ spaht ‘Geschwitz, 
lauter Gesang,’ spehten ‘schwatzen’ (cf. Color-Names 17). Specht, 
therefore, is named from its gay color, like Lat. picus, or else from 
its loud tones. In either case the original root is the same: *speg- 
‘burst : scatter, sprinkle, sparkle; crackle, chatter.’ 

40. Plaga ‘hunting-net, snare; spider-web; bed-curtain’ cor- 
responds exactly with MLG. vlake ‘flaches Flechtwerk aus Zweigen, 
als Hiirde, Faschine, Darre, Wagenleiter; ein kleines Netz,’ Swed. 
dial. flake ‘wickerwork, portable hurdle,’ EFries. flake ‘Zaun von 
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abgeschnittenen Zweigen, Geflecht, Flechtwerk, Hiirde,’ MDu. 
vlake ‘Flechtwerk,’ Du. vlaak, etc. (cf. Franck Et. Wb. s.v.). 

Compare with these ON. flékenn ‘verworren,’ NIcel. flékinn 
‘tangled; complicated,’ Norw. fldken ‘twisted, gnarled (of tree); 
complicated,’ fldke ‘a tangle, a matted mass (of hair, thread, etc.); 
confusion,’ ON. fléke, NIcel. fléki ‘felt,’ flékna ‘become matted or 
entangled; become complicated,’ flekja, ‘entanglement; wild 
vetch,’ flekja ‘entangle, complicate; entrap,’ ON. flgkia, Norw. 
flokja ‘entangle,’ floke ‘snarl, tangle; complication,’ etc. 

These are from a base *peld*g- ‘fold, plait,’ root pel- in Gk. 
mr€xw, Lat. plico, plecto, du-plus, Gk. Surddovos, Sirartos ‘double,’ 
Goth. falban ‘falten,’ etc. 

Plaga ‘region’ is a different word, and belongs naturally to 
*pelag- ‘flat.’ 

41. Pléro ‘wail, weep’ from *plésé6: Norw. flaasa (*flésdn) 
‘buse frem, lobe lige til’ (Aasen 166), ‘serlig : vere aabenmundet, 
plumpe ud med noget’ (Ross 181) ‘blurt out,’ flaasen ‘blurting out,’ 
‘herausplatzend,’ Swed. fldsa ‘keuchen, schnaufen, schnauben,’ 
Norw. flas ‘frivolous person,’ flasa ‘be loose or careless in dress or 
behavior; flirt,’ Swed. dial. flasa ‘act hastily or frivolously,’ Dan. 
dial. flase ‘be wanton,’ Icel. flas ‘rashness,’ flasa ‘rush (into any- 
thing),’ Swed. fldérd ‘Kitelkeit, Tand,’ OE. fleard ‘folly,’ fleardian 
‘play the fool; grow luxuriantly,’ etc., root *ple-s- ‘flap, flutter : 
flap open; flap, beat; flutter, flicker’: Lith. plezdu, plazndju, 
plesdend ‘flap, flutter,’ plastu ‘beat (of pulse), flap (of wings),’ 
pleskoju ‘clap (the hands),’ etc., Swed. dial. flasa ‘blaze,’ NE. flash, 
etc. (cf. Color-Names 18). 

Or pléro may have original r : Norw. flara ‘flare; dress showily,’ 
flar ‘spangle, tinsel,’ ‘Flitter,’ NE. flare. 

For meaning compare Norw. flipa ‘flap open, gap (of clothes); 
weep,’ fleipa ‘flap open; weep; chatter, babble; flirt, dally,’ Swed. 
flepa ‘flennen,’ etc. 

42. Posco, prex, precor, procus, etc., are referred to a root 
*nerek- ‘ask, beg,’ on which see Walde? s.v. posco. I see no 
reason why *nerek- may not be an outgrowth of the root *pere- 
‘press forward, go forward,’ in Lat. per, pro, portus, etc. In that 
case the earlier meaning may still be preserved in Icel. fergja, 
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Norw. fergja, farga ‘press,’ farg ‘press, pressure, weight.’ Compare 
the following: 

*Pere-g- : Goth. -friks ‘gierig,’ ON. frekr ‘gierig, kiihn, wild,’ 
OE. frec ‘bold, greedy,’ MHG. vrech ‘mutig, kihn, dreist,’ ON. 
frékn ‘kiihn, mutig,’ OE. frécne ‘daring, bold, severe, wicked, ter- 
rible,’ OS. frdcni ‘verwegen, kiihn; frech, wild,’ ete. According to 
Walde the meanings of the above are not near enough to those of 
perek- to prove relation. And yet Walde finds no difficulty in admit- 
ting procax ‘forward, bold, insolent.’ 

*Pere-m-, *pro-m- : Lat. premo ‘press, crowd, urge, importune,’ 
OE. firmeitan ‘ask, request,’ frymdig ‘inquiring, inquisitive; desirous,’ 
Gk. mpépuos ‘the foremost,’ ON. framr ‘prominent, brave; bold, 
forward,’ OE. fram ‘vigorous, bold, brave,’ fremman ‘further, urge, 
incite’ (cf. author, Color-Names 85). 

*Pr-t-: OHG. furdir ‘weiter nach vorn,’ furdiren ‘vorwirts 
schaffen, férdern, beférdern,’ fordar ‘voranstehend,’ fordardn ‘for- 
dern, verlangen.’ 

*Peréti- : Gk. meipa ‘attempt, trial; assault,’ me:pdw ‘attempt, 
try, prove, examine, question,’ Lat. experior, Goth. fraisan ‘ver- 
suchen,’ OE. frdsian ‘tempt; question,’ gefrdsian ‘find out by 
inquiry,’ ‘erfragen’ (Hirt Ablaut 121). 

In view of the above there is nothing to hinder deriving *perek- 
from the root *per-. 

It is worthy of note here that the reference of Gk. O¢0-zpozros 
‘prophet,’ Oeomporia ‘oracle’ to a base *prok-uo- is confirmed by 
the usage in Germ.: ON. frétta ‘erfahren, Kunde bekommen von 
etwas,’ frétt ‘das Fragen, Erforschen, bes. des Orakels,’ OE. freht 
divination,’ frihtere ‘soothsayer,’ frihtrian ‘practice divination.’ 

43. Radix ‘root,’ Gk. padtE ‘branch; switch, rod,’ padapvos 
‘a young branch, sprout, shoot,’ etc., may be referred to a base 
*uerod- ‘twist, wind’: Gk. padwes, Aeol. Spades ‘slim, slen- 
der,’ i.e., ‘schwank, schlank,’ fadavifw ‘swing, move backward 
and forward, esp. of wool in spinning,’ podavifw ‘twist threads, 
spin,’ podaves ‘wavering, flickering,’ Goth. wratén, ON. rata 
‘wander,’ perhaps also Skt. vradaté ‘wird weich’ (author, Mod. 
Lang. Notes XVI (1901) 308; Color-Names 13). 


The ultimate root is were- ‘turn, twist, wind, etc.,’ 


whence also 
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may come: Goth. wairpan ‘werfen,’ i.e., ‘torquere,’ Lith. verbia 
‘wende um,’ verbd ‘Weidenrute, Reis, Gerte,’ virbas ‘Reis, Gerte,’ 
virbinis ‘Schlinge,’ etc., Gk. péuS ‘turn round and round,’ mid. 
‘wander, rove,’ pouSéw ‘spin; whirl, hurl,’ MLG. wrimpen ‘das 
Gesicht verziehen’ (author, JF. XVIII, 13); Gk. pera ‘incline, sink,’ 
‘vergo,’ Lith. virpiu ‘zittere, bebe,’ verpid ‘spinne,’ Gk. parés 
‘rod,’ parifw ‘beat,’ base *were-p-; Lat. vergo ‘bend, turn, incline,’ 
MLG. werken ‘wirken; weben, sticken,’ Skt. vrndkti, vdrjati ‘wendet, 
dreht,’ MHG. renken ‘drehend ziehen, hin und her bewegen,’ ranken 
‘sich hin und her bewegen,’ NHG. ranken, Ranke, etc. 

Gk. pifa ‘root’ from *uridja should be separated from rddiz, 
though the primary meaning is the same. Compare LRh. writen 
‘drehen, verdrehen, wringen,’ Du. wrijten ‘zanken,’ Norw. dial. 
vritast ‘dispute, bandy words,’ vriten ‘distorting (words),’ etc., base 
ureid- ‘turn, twist; move back and forth, rub’ : OE. writan ‘write,’ 
ete. (cf. JE. a*® : a*i : a*u 32 f., Mod. Lang. Notes XXV, 220). 

Similarly from wreit- ‘turn, twist, wind, etc.,’ come OE. wripan 
‘twist; bind,’ ON. rida ‘drehen, winden, binden; _bestreichen, 
beschmieren,’ NFries. (Sylt) wrir ‘reiben,’ NHG. dial. (Tirol) reiden 
‘wenden, drehen; reiben,’ OHG. reidi ‘lockicht, kraus,’ MHG. 
reitel, MLG. wrédel ‘Priigel, Kniittel,’ writ ‘dichter, krauser Busch 
oder Baum,’ OE. gewrid ‘thicket,’ wridan ‘grow, flourish.’ 

44. Ravus ‘gray, gray-yellow, tawny’ may or may not be related 
to gray, Germ. *gréwa-, but it is next to certain that neither word 
comes from the root *gher- ‘strahlen.’ 

In the first place *gher- meant ‘shoot out, grow : radiate, beam’ : 
OE. gréwan ‘grow,’ OHG. gruoen ‘griinen,’ Lett. fa’rs ‘Ast, Zweig,’ 
fa’rains ‘astig; strahlend,’ fa’rdt ‘Aste, Zweige treiben; Strahlen 
werfen,’ Lith. zéréti ‘im Glanze strahlen,’ Zarijas ‘gliihend, feurig 
glinzend,’ etc. (Color-Names 38). ‘Grow : be green; shoot out : 
beam.’ 

Compare the synonymous root *ghel-: Lith. zélti ‘griinend 
wachsen,’ zelmi ‘Pflanze, Spréssling,’ 2Glias ‘griin; roh, ungekocht,’ 
zolé ‘Gras, Kraut,’ Gk. Ad» ‘the first light green shoot of plants 
in spring, esp. young green corn or grass,’ yAwpes ‘pale-green, 
greenish-yellow; yellowish; greenish, sallow; green, fresh, opp. to 
dry; fresh, blooming,’ OHG. gelo ‘gelb,’ gluoen ‘gliihen,’ Lith. 
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zdlas ‘rot, von Rindern,’ Lat. helvus, etc. (cf. Kluge Et. Wb. s.v. 
gelb). Here the various color-words had reference primarily to 
sprouting, fresh growing shoots and plants: ‘greenish, yellowish, 
yellow.’ But the color-words were derived from the meaning ‘grow, 
sprout,’ not the reverse. 

For meaning compare Skt. dndhas ‘Kraut, Griines,’ Gk. avOos 
‘sprout, flower, bloom,’ av@éw ‘shoot up, sprout, bloom, flourish, 
shine,’ av@npes ‘blooming, bright-colored’; Gk. qvowa ‘arise, 
spring up, grow,’ didpa ‘growth,’ OE. béam ‘tree, beam; pillar of 
light,’ sun-béam ‘sunbeam,’ NE. beam ‘shine’; Gk. pddapuvos ‘a 
young branch, sprout, shoot,’ Lat. radius ‘staff, rod, spoke; beam 
of light,’ radians ‘beaming, shining.’ 

On the other hand, gray could come from gher- ‘shoot up, grow; 
beam’ only by passing through the earlier meaning ‘bright, beaming,’ 
which is altogether improbable. Germ. *gréwa- meant rather 
primarily ‘streaked, grimy’ : Gk. ypavw ‘graze, scratch,’ etc. (cf. 
Mod. Phil. I, 241). Similarly MHG. gris ‘grau, greis ’: Gk. xpio 
‘touch lightly, rub, smear, color,’ MHG. gristen ‘zerreiben,’ NE. 
grime, grimy, etc. (Color-Names 74). 

For meaning compare the following: ON. rein ‘Streifen Land’ : 
Lith. rainas ‘graubunt gestreift’; OE. ripan ‘reap,’ Norw. ripa 
‘abreissen, abstreifen,’ ripa ‘ritzen, Striche machen,’ rip ‘Strich, 
Streifen’ : OPruss. raoban ‘gestreift,’ Lett. rdibs ‘bunt, fleckig,’ 
Lith. raibas ‘graubunt, gesprenkelt,’ Ir. riabach ‘gesprenkelt, grau’ 
(ibid. 76. ef. No. 48).—Lat. molo, root *mel- ‘rub, crush’ : ‘smear, 
mark’ : Gk. wodvve ‘stain, defile,’ Skt. malind-s ‘schmutzig, schwarz,’ 
Gk. wédas ‘black,’ OPruss. melne ‘blue spot,’ Welsh melyn ‘yellow,’ 
Lat. mulleus, ete.—Skt. bdbhasti ‘zermalmt,’ Gk. Wav ‘rub,’ yaipo 
‘graze, touch lightly’ : yapds ‘ashen-gray, speckled, dapple-gray’ 
(cf. No. 70).—Lith. kasind ‘kratze,’ Gk. Eaivw ‘scratch,’ OHG. 
hasan ‘politus’ : Lat. cdénus, ete. (cf. No. 8). 

Lat. rdvus may be related to gréy, with the meaning developed 
as indicated above, or may belong to ravus ‘hoarse,’ with the com- 
mon meaning ‘rough, broken’ (Color-Names 77). 

45. Rén ‘kidney’ may, for lack of a better explanation, be referred 


to an earlier *regyhn-, transposed from *negyhr- : nefrénes, Gk. vedpoi 
‘kidneys.’ 
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46. Répo ‘creep, crawl’ : Norw. dial. raava ‘bevege sig, rere 
sig, kravle,’ ‘stir about, move about, crawl’ (Ross Norsk Ordbog 593), 
Icel. rdfa ‘wander, rove, stray about,’ rdf ‘roving, rambling.’ For 
other words see Walde s.v. répo. Siittelin 7F. X XIX, 128, compares 
Tirol. refen, refeln ‘auf dem Boden mit allen Vieren herumkriechen,’ 
reffeln ‘herumkriechen, klettern.’ 

47. Rideo ‘smile, laugh’ : Skt. vridyati ‘wird verlegen, schimt 
sich,’ base *urizd- (Ascoli JF. XIII, 278) ‘turn, wind : draw back, 
be bashful; be gentle, smile’: OE. wrestan ‘twist,’ ON. reista 
‘verdrehen, verrenken, kriimmen,’ pre Germ. *uroizd-. 

For meaning compare Swed. smita ‘schleichen, sich driicken,’ 
Norw. smiten ‘einschmeichelnd,’ Lett. smaidit ‘schmeicheln,’ smaida 
‘das Licheln,’ etc.; Norw. smyta ‘heimlich wegnehmen, verstecken,’ 
sm@yta ‘schleichen, sich halb verschimt und lachelnd zuriickziehen,’ 
smuta ‘leise reden, heimlich lachen,’ MHG. smutze(r)n, smunzeln 
‘schmunzeln,’ etc. (author, Mod. Phil. IV, 496 f.). 

48. Rigo, -dre ‘conduct water to a place, water’ may be from a 
noun *rigé ‘channel, groove for water to run in,’ ‘Furche, Rinne.’ 
Compare Lith. réziu, freq. raizau ‘ritze, schneide, reisse,’ rézis 
‘Einschnitt, Schramme, Streifen,’ Norw. dial. reik ‘strip, line; 
dividing line of the hair; a streak or stripe on a tree, caused by remov- 
ing bark; a dividing furrow between two parts of a field,’ Swed. dial. 
raik, rek ON. reik ‘parting in the hair.’ Probably from rei- in Skt. 
rindti ‘lasst laufen, lasst fliessen, lost ab,’ riti-s ‘Lauf : Strom; Strich,’ 
etc. (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XXVI, 166) : Skt. rékhd ‘Riss, Strich, 
Linie,’ MHG. rihe ‘Reihe, Linie, Rinne,’ rige ‘Linie, Reihe, kiinst- 
licher Wassergraben.’ 

49. Rébus, rdbur ‘hard kind of wood, esp. of the oak; hardness, 
strength, vigor,’ probably comes from a base *rdbh- ‘hard, strong’ : 
OE. rdf ‘strong, brave,’ OS. ruof, ruob ‘tiichtig, bedeutend, beriihmt,’ 
Skt. rdbhas ‘violence, force,’ rdbhaté, rambhaté ‘seize, hold.’ Here 
belong also, through the intermediate meaning ‘harsh, rough’: 
OHG. rapfen ‘verharschen,’ MHG. rappe, rapfe ‘Kritze, Raude,’ 
Du. rappig ‘riudig,’ MLG. rap-hdn ‘Rebhuhn; Wachtel,’ OHG. 
reba-huon ‘Rebhuhn,’ ChSl. rebi ‘bunt, gespreknelt,’ Gk. opdves 
‘dark, dusky,’ OE. earp ‘dusky,’ etc. (cf. Color-Names 76 f.). 

50. On rubus ‘bramble-bush, blackberry-bush’ : Goth. raupjan 
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‘rupfen’ compare NE. raspberry : rasp; MLG. rabusch ‘rubetum’ : 
ra ‘rauh.’ 

51. Sacer ‘holy’ is, according to Walde s.v. following Lidén, 
certainly related to ON. sdttr (*sahtaz) ‘verséhnt,’ sett ‘Vertrag, 
Verséhnung.’ 

This is more than doubtful. For the ON. words are related to OE. 
seht ‘agreed, at peace,’ ‘versdhnt,’ sb. ‘agreement, settlement; peace, 
friendship,’ sehtan ‘bring to an agreement with one another; settle 
(dispute),’ sehilian ‘bring to an agreement; come to agreement,’ 
NE. settle (a dispute). These are best combined with Skt. saktd-s 
‘hangend, haftend an,’ sdjati ‘haingt, haftet,’ sanjaté ‘gibt sich hin 
an, beschiftigt sich mit,’ ChSl. segg ‘beriihre,’ Lith. segd ‘hafte’ 
(ef. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII, 16; Mod. Phil. II, 472). 

52. Scandala ‘spelt’ : Av. scandayeinti ‘sie zerbrechen,’ Skt. 
skhddaté ‘spaltet,’ Lat. scandula ‘shingle,’ etc. Compare OE. spelt, 
OHG. spelza ‘spelt,’ NHG. Spelze ‘Hiillblitter der Korner, Spreu’ : 
spalten (cf. Walde? s.v. spelta). But if the Germ. word is the original, 
spelt with IE. d cannot be directly compared with spalten, which has 
IE. ¢. It seems to me just as probable that Lat. spelta is the original. 
In that case comparison may be made with spalten, and more closely 
with Goth. spilda ‘tablet,’ OE. speld ‘splinter.’ 

53. Scintilla ‘spark, a bright, sparkling point,’ scintilldre ‘sparkle, 
flash’ belong to the root sgéit- ‘scatter, separate’: OE. scddan 
‘divide, separate; scatter, sprinkle (small particles); be scattered, 
fall (of small particles),’ Goth. skaidan ‘scheiden,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 60). 

Similarly from sgéid- ‘scatter, separate’ come Lith. skédyti ‘von 
einander gehen, bersten,’ Gk. ox/Svapya: ‘be scattered’ (of people, 
foam, stream, sun, dua 7ArAlm oxidvayévm Hdt. 8, 23), oxdapdr - 
apaicv Hes., MHG. schiter ‘diinn, mager, liickenhaft,’ Norw. skitrast 
‘sich zerstreuen,’ EFries. schittern ‘spriihen, Funken spriihen, 
sprihend und gliihend umher fahren oder fliegen,’ Du. schitteren 
‘glinzen, leuchten, strahlen; blitzen.’ For meaning cf. No. 64. 

To the same root belongs Lith. skaidris ‘hell, klar’ (Brugmann 
Grd. I?, 177). But here the primary meaning, as in Goth. skeirs 
‘klar, deutlich,’ was ‘separate, distinct.’ Walde is certainly wrong 
in referring these words to a root *sgéi- ‘glinzen’ (Zt. Wb. s.v. 
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caelum, scio). For it is almost certain that no IE. root ever had the 
primary meaning ‘shine, gleam.’ Such terms are necessarily second- 
ary. 

54. Scrotum ‘skin, hide’ may represent *sgrto-m ‘shrunken, 
shriveled’ : Lith. skrenta, skrésti ‘sich mit einer trockenen Kruste 
beziehen,’ skretimas ‘das Betrocknen.’ Here also may belong 
scrotum if from *sgrdto-m. 

For meaning compare the following: Norw. dial. skranta ‘become 
lean and bony,’ skrant ‘dry stony place,’ Dan. skrante ‘become 
sickly’ : Lith. skrdndas ‘alter steif gewordener Pelz,’ skravidis 
‘Viehmagen’; MHG. schrimpfen ‘einschrumpfen, runzeln’ : ON. 
skreppa ‘Ranzen,’ Lith. skramblijs ‘Magen’; Lith. skrebti ‘trocken 
sein oder werden,’ ON. skorpr ‘shrunken, dry’: skorpa ‘crust, 
bark’; OE. scrincan ‘shrink, wither,’ ON. skrukka ‘Runzel’ : 
skrokkr ‘Ranzen’ (cf. Color-Names 45). 

55. Sédulo ‘busily, diligently, zealously, unremittingly, solicitously’ 
is derived by Walde, following the old grammarians, from sé(d) 
dolé ‘without deceit, guileless’; and the adj. sédulus is regarded as 
later formed from the adverb. Semantically this explanation is in- 
adequate. I propose another: sédulus from *sédhelo-s or *sédhulo-s : 
Skt. sddhi-s ‘gerade, richtig, ordentlich, tiichtig, trefflich, gut,’ 
sddhati ‘kommt oder fiihrt zum Ziele,’ sédhdyati ‘bringt in Ordnung, 
schlichtet, macht sich dienstbar; fiihrt aus, besorgt, verschafft, 
erlangt, gewinnt,’ sdidhana-s ‘zum Ziele fiihrend, hervorbringend, 
verschaffend, bewirkend,’ etc., root sé-dh-, séi-dh- (cf. Nos. 9, 60). 

56. Sérius ‘grave, earnest’ may have come to its meaning through 
‘heavy,’ but that does not make it related to OHG. swdri ‘schwer,’ 
etc. For the latter, *swérjo-s, comes from *suer- ‘swing, weigh,’ 
while the former *sérjo-s, comes from *sé-r-, root *séi- ‘stretch, hang 
down, etc.’ Hence sérius meant properly ‘weighty, slow,’ as opposed 
to ‘sportive, jocular,’ and belongs to sérus ‘slow, late,’ séritas ‘slow- 
ness, tardiness’ (see No. 57). 

Similarly from *séi-n-, *si-n- come Norw. sina ‘drag oneself 
along, go slowly; stretch,’ ON. seinn ‘slow, late,’ OE. sene ‘sluggish, 
slow,’ Norw. sina ‘glide slowly away, disappear; sink down, become 
heavy.’ 

57. Sérus ‘(slow) late’ is referred in Walde? s.v. to “idg. *séi- 
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‘langsam, spit kommen, sich hinausziehen’ . . . . wohl identisch 
mit *séi- ‘nachlassen, ablassen,’ s. sino (anders Wood a?, Nr. 499).”’ 

I quite agree with Walde that the *sé- of sérus is the same as the 
sét of sino. But I define the root differently: ‘stretch, protract, 
delay; go slowly, sink, give way, yield, etc.’ : Norw. sina ‘stretch 
oneself; drag oneself along, go slowly,’ OE. séne ‘sluggish, slow,’ 
MHG. seine ‘langsam, triige,’ seinen ‘verspiten, versiumen,’ Lith. 
at-sainus ‘nachlassig,’ Lat. sino, désino, etc. : Norw. saana seg ‘go 
languidly’; ON. seimr ‘what can be stretched,’ Norw. seimen 
‘slow,’ simr ‘thin and weak,’ OE. semra ‘worse’ (not “spater kom- 
mend,” as in Walde?, but ‘fallen away,’ ‘inferior’) : Norw. saama 
‘be stupid and sluggish,’ saamutt ‘sluggish, dull’; ON. seilask 
‘stretch out the hands,’ Norw. sila ‘drag oneself along,’ NE. dial. 
stile ‘sink, subside,’ Goth. ana-silan ‘nachlasgen, aufhéren, still 
werden’: Norw. sdla ‘drag oneself along,’ sala ‘go sluggishly,’ 
Lith. séliju ‘zage’; OE. sidian ‘extend’ (probably with -dh-, see 
No. 60), OHG. sito ‘laxe,’ ON. siér ‘demissus,’ ‘herabhangend,’ 
OFries., MLG. side ‘niedrig,’ ON. sidr ‘weniger’ (not ‘spiter,’ 
as given by Walde, but ‘inferior’), Goth. sezbus ‘spat’ : Lat. sétius 
‘less, worse’; Lith. sékiu ‘strecke die Hand aus,’ OS. sigan ‘ein- 
herziehen; sinken,’ Icel. siga ‘sink down; move slowly; subside’ : 
Norw. sagga ‘go slowly,’ sagg ‘sluggish person,’ NE. sag : Gk. ja 
‘softly, gently,’ #77wy ‘lower, less, meaner, weaker,’ Lat. ségnis 
‘slow, slack, sluggish,’ etc. 

58. Siat ‘oupe?’ may well be for *sijat, but to derive this from 
an older *sigat because of OHG. seih ‘Harn’ is unnecessary. Com- 
pare rather Lith. sij6ti ‘sieben, sichten,’ Lett. stjat, ChSl. sejati. For 
the difference in meaning compare OHG. sthan ‘seihen,’ siha ‘Seihe, 
Durchschlag,’ ON. sfa ‘Seihe, Sieb,’ ChSl. stcati ‘mingere’; Norw. 
dial. stka, stkja ‘sickern; langsam abseihen,’ OHG. seihhen ‘mingere’; 
MHG. sifen ‘trépfeln, triefen,’ seifel ‘Speichel,’ NHG. dial. Als. 
seifel ‘Harn; Menschenkot,’ seifle” ‘harnen; den Kot entleeren.’ 

59. Stca ‘dagger,’ Lith. sykis ‘Hieb,’ OE. sdgol ‘club, staff,’ 
MHG. seigel ‘Sprosse, Stufe einer Leiter oder Treppe’ do not belong 
to Lat. seco ‘cut’ but to a root *séig- ‘stretch out, reach; hang down, 
fall, etc.’ : MHG. seigen ‘eine Richtung nach unten oder vorwirts 
geben, senken, neigen, schleudern, werfen,’ seige ‘Senkung; Richtung 
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einer Waffe,’ anseige ‘feindlich,’ OE. ons@ge ‘assailing,’ ChSl. séka 
‘haue’: Lith. séksnis ‘Klafter,’ sékiu ‘strecke die Hand aus; 
schwore,’ Gk. ixaves ‘sufficient,’ ‘hinreichend,’ ‘«véouar ‘reach, 
arrive at; beseech,’ etc. (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes XVIII, 14 f.). For 
meaning compare Gk. opéye ‘reach, stretch out; stretch out (the 
hands) in entreaty; mid. reach at, aim a blow at, attack.’ 

60. Sidus ‘stars united in a figure, a group of stars, constellation’ 
does not imply or presuppose the meaning ‘shine’ (: Lith. svidis 
‘blank, glinzend,’ etc.), but rather ‘arrangement, order.’ Hence 
sidus from *stdhos ‘arrangement, orderly figure’ may be compared 
with OE. be-sidian ‘regulate, determine,’ sidian ‘extend,’ Gk. i0vs 
‘straight,’ iOive § straighten, guide, direct, rule,’ Skt. sfdhyati 
‘kommt zum Ziel,’ OHG. sitén ‘machinari, machen, tun, ausfiihren, 
in Stand setzen,’ Goth. sidén ‘iiben,’ sidus ‘Sitte, Gewohnheit,’ etc., 
pre-Germ. *sidhu-s not *s(u)edhu-s (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes 
XVIII, 13), root sé-dh- ‘stretch out (toward), strive for; arrange, 
order, etc.’ See No. 9. 

61. Situs ‘rust, mold, mustiness’ and sitis ‘thirst’ may be correctly 
explained in Walde®. But they can equally well be derived from the 
root *séi- ‘nachlassen, ablassen’ in Lat. sino, etc. Compare espe- 
cially Norw. sina (*sindn) ‘blive gold eller tor, om koer; mugne, 
suurne, om fisk (Aasen Norsk Ordbog 651); suurne og svinde ind, 
om kjod; svinde bort, formedelst rust og. dl., om korn paa ager’ 
(Ross Norsk Ordbog 644), ‘become dry or farrow, of cows; become 
moldy, of fish; sour and shrivel, of meat; be blasted because of rust, 
étc., of grain in the field’ : saana (*séndn) ‘lose its taste, become stale,’ 
saana seg ‘move about in a limp and lifeless manner.’ 

Similarly from séi-q- ‘stretch out; hang down, etc.’ (cf. No. 59) 
come MHG. sigen ‘sich senken, sinken; tropfend fallen,’ seiger ‘lang- 
sam oder zihe trépfelnd, matt, schal,’ NHG. Als. saikar ‘langsam 
oder zihe trépfelnd, von weich gewordenem Weine; sauer, verdorben, 
schimmelig.’ Here perhaps Lat. siccus ‘dry’ (ef. Walde? s.v.). 

62. Sdlor ‘soothe, mitigate, console’ may be referred to an earlier 
*s6la ‘softness, mildness,’ which may well be related to Goth. séls 
‘mild, giitig,’ ete. (Cf. Walde® s.v. sdlor.) These, however, are 
from a base *sé-l- ‘sink, droop, etc.; cause to sink, allay, calm, 
quiet’ : Norw. sdla (*sdlén) ‘drag oneself along,’ sala ‘go slowly and 
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languidly,’ salna ‘subside, become calm,’ saala (*sélén) ‘go about in 
a dull, listless manner,’ saalen ‘dull and disheartened,’ Lith. séliju 
‘zage,’ séld ‘Schwachheit, Ohnmacht,’ ON. sdlask ‘die,’ sdladr ‘dead,’ 
root *séi-, whence ON. seilask ‘stretch out one’s hands, reach after,’ 
Norw. setla ‘bend the back,’ seilen ‘bent in, concave,’ seilda, sila 
‘drag oneself along,’ sil ‘a slow, moping person,’ NE. dial. sile ‘glide, 
fleet past; sink, subside,’ Goth. anasilan ‘nachlassen, aufhéren, still 
werden, sich legen,’ Lat. sileo, etc. 

Compare *sé-p-, *sa-p- in Norw. sava ‘go slowly, saunter,’ saven 
‘limp, languid; tasteless,’ seva ‘pacify, quiet,’ ON. sefa ‘beruhigen, 
stillen.’ 

63. Sorbeo ‘suck in, drink down, swallow,’ Gk. popé ‘sup greedily 
up, gulp down,’ etc., base *srebh- ‘sop, sup,’ probably come from the 
root *sere- in Skt. sdrati ‘flow.’ So Lat. sigo, OE. stican ‘suck,’ 
OHG. sigan ‘saugen,’ sifan ‘saufen,’ etc., are from the root *seu- 
in OHG. sou ‘Saft,’ Gk. de ‘it rains,’ etc. The underlying idea, 
therefore, is that of drawing a liquid or semi-liquid substance or sop 
into the mouth with a sucking noise. 

A related *sere-b- seems to be represented by Norw. sorpa ‘mold, 
slime,’ sorputt ‘smeary, dirty,’ surp ‘mire,’ surpa ‘a soft mass, esp. 
a mash of chopped straw, hay or grain,’ surpa ‘mix a mash; splash, 
splatter,’ sarpa ‘smear,’ Swed. sérpa ‘Briihfutter, Briithhachsel,’ ON. 
sorp ‘Mist, Kot,’ syrpa ‘Schlampe,’ NE. dial, sirp ‘wet overmuch, 
esp. to make leaven too thin for baking,’ sirpa ‘a semi-liquid mass,’ 
sirple ‘take frequent sips, drink a little at a time, tipple,’ sb. ‘a sip, 
mouthful, taste,’ Swed. sdérpla ‘schliirfen.’ Here may belong Lat. 
sorbus ‘service-tree,’ named from its red berries : *sorbos ‘smeared, 
red.’ For meaning compare Lith. dargas ‘garstig, schmutzig,’ MHG. 
terken ‘besudeln,’ Ir. derg ‘rot.’ ; 

For meaning we may compare Du. slurpen, NHG. schliirfen. 
But there is no reason for assuming with Hirt PBB. XXII, 236 that 
an | has been lost from sorbeo, or with Walde that schlirfen owes its 
L to schlucken. For here, as in many other Germ. words with initial 
sl-, the primary meaning is ‘slip, slide,’ whence ‘slur over, be slovenly, 
slobber’ and ‘slide along, shuffle’ : 

ON. sléra ‘(slide along), dawdle, idle,’ Norw. sléra ‘shuffle along, 
be sluggish,’ slarra ‘glide or slip along with a tapping sound; saunter 
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about,’ NE. dial. slare ‘slide on ice; make noise by rubbing with the 
feet; drag the feet in walking (schlarfen); move slowly and idly; 
slur over; smear, bedaub; do anything in a slovenly manner,’ Sc. 
slair ‘lick up in a slatternly manner, eat greedily and with noise’; 
MHG. slerfen ‘die Fiisse schleppend einhergehen,’ NHG. schliirfen 
‘walk shuffling; sip noisily,’ Steir. schlerfen ‘nachlassig und unrein- 
lich essen und trinken; beim Reden mit der Zunge an den Zahnen 
anstossen,’ MLG. slorpen ‘schliirfen,’ MDu. slorpen ‘sorbillare, 
sorbere, ligurire,’ NE. dial. slorp ‘make a noise with the lips whilst 
eating or drinking, eat greedily and coarsely, esp. used of spoon-food; 
shovel anything in a liquid or semi-liquid condition; do anything in 
a noisy, slatternly way; of boots and shoes: make a noise which 
resembles sucking; with about: trail about in wet or mire; with 
over: wash over hurriedly and imperfectly,’ sb. ‘a gulp, the noise 
made in supping and drinking coarsely and carelessly; a sop, a mess 
of food, a mouthful of spoon-food, a spoonful taken hastily and 
ungracefully into the mouth; a sloven, an uncouth person,’ Norw. 
slurpa ‘schliirfen,’ ‘gulp; smear,’ slurpa ‘slattern,’ slurp ‘mud, 
slush; slushy work,’ slarpa ‘slap with something soft and wet; 
splash, smear,’ etc.; Swed. slarva ‘nachlassig sein,’ sb. ‘Schlampe,’ 
Dan. slarve, slurve ‘unordentlich sein,’ Norw. slarva ‘babble; work 
in a slovenly manner,’ NHG. dial. Als. schlurbe", schlorbe”, schlarbe”, 
‘nachliassig gehen, die Schuhe mit Gerdusch nachschleppen,’ Lor. 
schlurbe” ‘nachlassig gehen, die Fiisse am Boden schleppen; schliirfen, 
gerduschvoll trinken,’ early Du. slorven ‘sorbere’; Norw. slarka ‘be 
loose, sloppy, e.g., of shoes too large for the feet; slam, slash; be 
idle, dissolute,’ slurka ‘drink in gulps,’ slyrkja ‘drink or lap noisily, 
of animals,’ ON. slark ‘Schwelgerei,’ Icel. slarka ‘lead an irregular life, 
debauch,’ NE. dial. slork, slorg ‘make a disagreeable noise in eating, 
eat up in large mouthfuls; walk with large and wet shoes through 
slush,’ slarky ‘smeary, discolored,’ MHG. slurken ‘schlucken,’ Als. 
schlurchen schlurgen ‘schleppend, schliirfend gehen,’ schlirgen ‘schmie- 
ren, sudeln; langsam schleppend und schwerfillig gehen; schlecht 
pfliigen; schliirfen, beim Essen,’ Bav. schlurken ‘das r nicht aus- 
sprechen kénnen; stammeln’; Steir. schlurtzen ‘schliipfen,’ Als. 
schlurtzen ‘schliirfen; schlendern,’ NE. dial. slart ‘splash, sprinkle 
with water, dirt, etc.; stain, make dirty,’ Se. slairt ‘lick up in a 
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slatternly manner, eat greedily and noisily, gobble; with about: go 
about in a sluggish manner,’ Lith. slardyti ‘murmelnd antworten’; 
MHG. sliipfen ‘schliipfen; tr. schliirfen, sorbere,’ sluppern ‘schliir- 
fen,’ Icel. slupra ‘eat with slobbering noise,’ Dan. slubre ‘schliirfen; 
intr. mit den Fiissen schliirfen’; NE. dial. slutter ‘slide, slip; walk 
in an ungainly, shuffling manner; slur over work, work in a slovenly 
manner; slur over one’s words; eat or drink in a noisy, slovenly 
way, slobber; snore, make a noise through the nostrils when half 
asleep,’ etc. 

64. Splendeo ‘gleam, glitter, shine,’ Gk. owAndes ‘ashes,’ etc., are 
from a base *sphle(n)d- ‘fly out in small particles, split, burst’ : NE. 
splint, splinter, splatter, etc. Similarly from *sphel-g- ‘split, burst,’ 
come ON. spialk, OE. spele ‘splint,’ EFries. spalk(e) ‘abgespaltenes 
Stiick, Splitter,’ spalken ‘bersten,’ Skt. phalgi-s ‘winzig, schwach, 
gering’ : phdlgu-s ‘schimmernd, rétlich,’ sphulinga-s ‘Funke,’ Lett. 
spulgut ‘glinzen, funkeln,’ etc., root *sphel- : Skt. phdlati ‘springt 
entzwei, birst,’ sphdlayati ‘schligt auf, zerreisst,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 18). 

For meaning compare the following: MHG. spachen ‘bersten 
machen, spalten,’ MLG. spakeren ‘spriihen,’ OE. spincan ‘Funken 
spriihen,’ Lith. spingéti ‘glinzen’ (cf. Zupitza Germ. Gutt. 162).— 
Skt. sphirjati ‘bricht hervor,’ Lat. spargo, OE. spearca ‘spark,’ 
spearcian ‘emit sparks,’ spiercan ‘sputter, sparkle,’ MLG. spranken 
‘sparkle,’ ete.—ON. spretta (*sprintan) ‘aufspringen, spriessen, sprit- 
zen,’ MHG. sprenzen ‘sprengen, spritzen; sprenkeln,’ sprinze ‘Lan- 
zensplitter; flimmerndes, gliihendes Stiick,’ sprinz ‘das Flimmern,’ 
sprinzeln ‘mit den Augen blinzeln.’—EFries. spatten ‘springen, 
spritzen, auseinandergehen, zucken,’ Skt. spandaté ‘zuckt,’ Lith. 
spindziu ‘glinze, strahle,’ etc. (cf. No. 65).—Skt. licdti ‘reisst ab,’ 
léga-s ‘Teilchen, Bischen,’ légya-s ‘ Licht.’ 

65. Spondeo ‘promise solemnly, vow’ : Gk. o7évée ‘pour, pour 
a drink offering, mid. make a treaty,’ cvovdy ‘drink-offering; plur. 
a solemn treaty’ is an old comparison, and a good one. But Me- 
ringer’s added explanation (see Walde? s.v. spondeo) is entirely 
unfounded. 

The primary meaning of o7évdw was certainly ‘pour out,’ and 
from this came its specialized use. In looking for a related word, 
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therefore, we should expect to find either ‘pour’ or some meaning 
from which ‘pour’ could come. This I believe we have in Skt. 
spandaté ‘zuckt, schligt aus,’ spandayati ‘macht zucken,’ Lith. 
spéndziu ‘lege einen Fallstrick,’ spindziu ‘glinze, strahle,’ Gk. 
atrodes ‘ashes,’ EFries. spatten ‘springen, spritzen, auseinander- 
gehen, zucken,’ NE. spatter, etc., root spe(n)d ‘spring, jerk, twitch; 
scatter, sprinkle, pour.’ For meaning compare Lat. spargo ‘scatter, 
spatter, sprinkle.’ 

66. Stella, Gk. aornp, etc., may well be referred to sternere, but 
not as “die am Himmel ausgebreiteten, ausgeséten,’ for that is 
altogether too colorless. The stars were thought of rather as ‘sparks.’ 
So star belongs to sternere as spark to spargere. Here also belong 
Gk. orépoy ‘flashing, bright,’ orepo7ry ‘flash of lightning, glitter,’ 
otpatrw ‘lighten’ (cf. Prellwitz Et. Wb.? 433), and ChSl. stréti ‘aus- 
breiten,’ MHG. strejen ‘spritzen, stieben, lodern,’ OHG. strdla 
‘Pfeil; Blitzstrahl, NHG. Strahl, strahlen (Color-Names 55). For 
meaning compare Skt. kirdti ‘streut aus, giesst aus, bestreut,’ 
kara-s ‘Abgabe; Lichtstrahl,’ kirdna-s ‘Lichtstrahl,’ karata-s 
‘dunkelrot,’ kirikd-s ‘spriihend,’ karakd-s ‘weiss’ (ibid.). 

Skt. tdras ‘Sterne’ belongs rather to tard-s ‘durchdringend, 
gellend, funkelnd,’ Gk. ropes ‘piercing, sharp, clear, distinct,’ etc. 
(ibid. 61). So also: Skt. téjas ‘Schirfe, Spitze : Glanz, stechende 
Hitze, Feuer, Glut’; Lat. dcer ‘sharp, piercing, stinging : dazzling,’ 
aciés ‘edge : brightness, glittering, twinkling,’ etc. 

67. Stirps ‘stalk, stem’ may be compared with Lith. stirpstad 
stirpti ‘etwas emporkommen, heranwachsen, zunichst vom kérper- 
lichen Wachsen bei Pflanzen, Tieren, Menschen.’ This is probably 
from *stir- ‘stiff, compact,’ root *ste{a-, on which see Walde? s.v. 
stipo. [Siitterlin’s explanation, JF. XX1X, 127, is improbable.] 

68. Stfiva ‘plow-handle’ meant no doubt originally ‘stock, stem,’ 
from the same root as the above. But in view of stilus ‘stem, stalk, 
stake,’ OHG. stil ‘Stiel, Stengel’; stimulus ‘goad,’ Skt. pra-stima-s 
‘gedriingt’; stipes ‘stock, post,’ stipdre ‘press, cram,’ stipula ‘stalk, 
stem,’ stipulus ‘firmus’; Lith. staibus ‘stark, tapfer,’ statbis ‘Pfosten,’ 
EFries. stipe ‘Pfahl’; Gk. oridos ‘anything pressed firm,’ otidpos 
‘compact, solid, strong,’ Skt. stibhi-s ‘Rispe, Biischel’; Lith. styrti 
‘steif werden, erstarren,’ EFries. stir ‘steif, starr,’ stiren ‘starr werden, 
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gerinnen, starren,’ sfiria, stirps, etc., I see no good reason why we 
should derive Lat. sfiva from *stips-vd or *stips-vd, with reference to 
stipes (so Brugmann JF. 28, 369). 

Inasmuch as the underlying meaning in all these words was 
‘be or make stiff, compact,’ sfiva may be compared with Lett. stiws 
‘steif, starr,’ sfiwét ‘steifen; scharf anziehen, spannen’; or from 
*stigyd or ‘*stig-wd : Lett. stiga ‘Stengel, Ranke; Metalldraht; 
Saite,’ Lith. styga ‘Saite,’ EFries. stik ‘fest, steif, gerade,’ stikel 
‘steif und gerade stehend wie ein Stachel, gerade auf, steil,’ OE. 
sticol ‘steep, high,’ sticca ‘stick, peg,’ Icel. stika ‘yard-measure,’ 
etc. : instigo, stinguo. [Cf. Siitterlin IF. XXIX, 128.] 

69. Stinguo ‘quench, extinguish’ is no doubt the same as -stinguo 
‘thrust,’ but hardly “vom Auseinanderstechen, Auseinanderstochern 
der brennenden Scheite hergenommen” (Walde? s.v.). The primary 
meaning was rather ‘press, compress’ as in the related OHG. sticchan 
‘stipare, pungere,’ arsticchan ‘exspirare,’ MHG. sticken ‘sticken; 
heften, sticken,’ ersticken ‘ersticken; verstummen; vollstopfen,’ 
Du. stikken ‘sticken, steppen; ersticken, dimpfen.’? This group 
may also be derived from *stejd- ‘stipare.’ Compare stipdre, 
ON. stifla ‘dam up, block up, stop up,’ Norw. stivla ‘dam up, 
choke, stop,’ NE. stifle ‘suffocate; extinguish, quench; deaden; 
suppress.’ 

70. Sturnus ‘starling,’ ON. stare, OE. stearn, ster, OHG. stdra 
‘star,’ Gk. dotpadov + 6 yrapos iro Oettara@v Hes. (cf. Walde? 748) 
go back to a term descriptive of the starling. As this bird is variegated 
nearly throughout with pale-buff or whitish tips of the feathers, we 
may assume that it was named the ‘star-bird’ or the ‘spotted.’ 
In either case sturnus is related to stella (see No. 66). The proba- 
bilities are that, though the above words go back to the same 
descriptive term, the Greek, Latin, and Germanic words were derived 
independently. In any case it is certain that they did not come 
from a common word for starling. 

On the derivation of sturnus from the root ster- ‘scatter: sprinkle, 
spot’ compare Gk. wap, yapes ‘starling’ : yapes ‘speckled, dappled,’ 
Waipw ‘touch, graze.’ The color word certainly did not mean ‘like 
a starling,’ but the starling was named from the color word (cf. 
Color-Names 79). 
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Similarly OLG. spré ‘starling,’ OS. spréla, MLG. sprén, MDu. 
spréwe, Du. spreeuw ‘starling’ may be referred to the root *spré--, 
*spré-u- ‘scatter, sprinkle’ in MHG. sprejen, sprewen ‘spritzen, 
spriihen,’ etc. The sparrow was probably also named from its spots: 
Goth. sparwa ‘sparrow,’ etc. : Gk. ozre{pw ‘sow, scatter, sprinkle,’ 
MHG. sprewen, etc. (not Skt. sphurdti ‘stésst mit dem Fusse weg, 
zuckt’); OPruss. spurglis, spergla- ‘sparrow’ : Lat. spargo, NE. 
dial. sparky ‘spotted, speckled, piebald,’ MHG. spreckel, sprinkel 
‘Fleck,’ Norw. dial. sprekla ‘freckle,’ ON. spreklétter ‘gesprenkelt’; 
MHG. sprinze ‘Sperberweibchen, so benannt von der gesprenkelten 
Brust’ (Lexer Mhd. Wb. II, 1118) : sprinzen ‘bunt schmiicken,’ 
sprenzen ‘sprengen, spritzen; bunt schmiicken, sprenkeln.—-MHG. 
spatz ‘Sperling’ : EFries. spatten ‘springen; spritzen,’ NE. spatter. 

Inasmuch as the thrush has a spotted breast, Lat. turdus, Lith. 
strazdas ‘ Drossel,’ etc. may be remotely related to sturnus (so Walde? 
S.v.) : root *ster-, *stereu- ‘scatter’ : ‘sprinkle.’ 

71. Surdus ‘indistinct, stupid, dull, deaf,’ absurdus ‘senseless, 
stupid, dull,’ sordés ‘mud,’ Goth. swarts ‘dark, black’ is an old com- 
parison (cf. Schade Wb.? II, 904, with references). But we cannot 
start from the primary meaning ‘dark,’ but rather ‘turbid.’ I com- 
pare Lith. sverdu ‘schwanke, taumele,’ root *suer- ‘swing, sway, etc.’ 
in Lith. svirus ‘schwebend, schwankend,’ sveria ‘wage,’ svartis ‘das 
Gewicht; der Schwengel am Brunnen; der Wagebalken,’ svirtis 
‘Brunnenschwengel,’ OE. sweord ‘sword,’ etc. : base *suer-g- ‘make 
turbid’ : OE. gesweorc ‘cloud, mist,’ sweorcan ‘become dark, sad, 
grievous,’ OHG. giswerc ‘Verfinstrung durch Gewédlk, finstres 
Wittergewélk,’ MHG. swarc ‘dunkles Gewdlke,’ etc. (cf. Color- 
Names 29, 75, 90 f.). 

For meaning compare the following: Skt. dhindti ‘schiittelt, 
bewegt,’ Gk. @vw ‘storm, rage’ : ridws ‘whirlwind, storm,’ tddos 
‘smoke, mist, folly,’ tuddos ‘blind, dim, dark,’ Ir. dub ‘black,’ 
Goth. daufs ‘deaf,’ ete.; Gk. @ores ‘mud,’ Oorepos ‘turbid, muddy, 
dark,’ NE. dull; Skt. dhvasati ‘zerstiebt,’ Lith. disas ‘vapor,’ 
Swed. duska ‘rieseln, nebeln,’ duskig ‘triibe und regnerisch,’ dusk 
‘tribes und regnerisches Wetter,’ OE. dose ‘dark,’ NE. dusk, dusky, 
Lat. fuscus. 

72. Tardus ‘slow, sluggish; dull, stupid,’ tarddre ‘make slow, 
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hinder, delay; be slow, tarry, loiter’ are explained in Walde? as 
derivatives of a “*t,ru- ‘schlaff, matt, aufgerieben’ : Gk. tépu- 
aobevés, AXerrév Hes., Skt. tdruna-g ‘jung, zart,’ etc. But this 
brings us into an entirely different range of ideas. If tardus is 
for an older *tarudus, we may better compare trido ‘press,’ ChSl. 
trudi ‘Bedrangnis, Miihsal,’ truditi ‘beschweren, quilen,’ Pol. 
trudzié ‘ermiiden, bemiihen,’ refl. ‘sich abmiihen, miide werden,’ 
OSwed. /rgta ‘ermiiden,’ OHG. drézen ‘mit Beschwerde ziehen,’ 
bidriozan ‘bedriicken, verdriessen,’ etc. 

However, I should prefer to derive tardus from *tydo-s ‘pressed, 
suppressed; heavy, sluggish,’ root *tered- ‘press; rub’ : Skt. tar- 
dayati, tyndtti ‘durchbohrt, spaltet,’ ete. (Mod. Phil. V, 290). For 
meaning compare EFries. driikken ‘driicken, dringen; langsam 
arbeiten, sich aufhalten, zaudern’; Lett. tremju ‘stampfe,’ Lith. 
tremia ‘schmettere nieder,’ MDu. drommen ‘dringen, driicken,’ ON. 
pbramma ‘schwer treten,’ Norw. dial. tremma ‘stopfen, pressen, 
klemmen, driangen,’ ON. /ruma ‘liegen; weilen, sich ruhig oder 
untitig verhalten,’ Lith. trimti ‘sich beruhigen’ (ibid. 289); MHG. 
stopfen ‘stechen, stopfen,’ NE. stop ‘close up, choke; make close or 
tight; hinder, hold back, check; cease, desist.’ 

73. Télum ‘dart, spear’ may be from *texzlum. Compare Gk. 
to£ov ‘bow,’ NPers. texg ‘Pfeil’ (Hiibschmann ZDMG. 38, 430) : 
OHG. dehsala, dehsa ‘Beil, Hacke,’ OIr. tal ‘ax’ (*tdkslo-), ChSl. 
tesla ‘ax,’ tesati ‘hew,’ etc. (cf. Walde? s.v. texo). 

74. Tricae ‘quirks, wiles, subterfuges; perplexities, vexations; 
trifles, trumpery’ is well referred to a base trei-k- ‘wind, twist’ 
(Persson Studien 194). Compare with this MHG. drihe ‘Sticknadel, 
Handgerat des Flechtens und Webens,’ Goth. /reihan ‘dringen’ 
(cf. Lexer Mhd. Wb. I, 463, with references), from *treik- not *trenk-, 
OS. thrégian ‘drohen,’ thréga ‘Drohung,’ etc., root teréi- ‘twist : 
press, rub, terere; vex, annoy, threaten, etc.’ in Gk. reipw ‘wear out, 
afflict, distress,’ Lat. trivi, tritus, Lith. trinu ‘reibe,’ OPruss. trinie 
‘droht,’ trészkiu, trdiszkau ‘quetsche, presse,’ OE. brestan ‘twist : 
press; torture, afflict,’ etc. (cf. Mod. Phil. V, 267). 

75. Vapidus ‘spoiled, flat’ should not be compared with Icel. 
hvap ‘dropsical flesh,’ which is identical with Norw. dial. kvap ‘a 
soft or moist mass’ : kvapen ‘soft, moist, full of water; swollen, open, 
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gaping (of a sore),’ kvapa ‘swell; be soft or watery; exude moisture 
(of sores or gum-secreting trees),’ kvapna ‘swell up.’ 

As ‘swell’ seems to be the primary meaning, perhaps here belong 
also MHG. hiufel ‘Wange,’ ON. hudpir ‘Wange, Backe, Maul,’ Skt. 
cupti-s ‘Schulter,’ Goth. hups ‘Hiifte.’ With these compare Skt. 
¢dpha-s ‘Geschwulst, Geschwiir, Beule,’ Lith. szupu, szwpti ‘faul, 
morsch werden (von Holz),’ Dan. hoven ‘swollen, big,’ hovne ‘swell 
up’; Norw. dial. hosen ‘spongy, porous; dropsical,’ hosna ‘become 
spongy, bloat,’ Gk. cvoris ‘bladder, bag,’ xvdorn * dptos orroyyirns, 
Skt. ¢dvas ‘Starke, Ubermacht’ (cf. Mod. Phil. VI, 444) : cvdyati 
‘schwillt an, wird stark, wird miachtig,’ ¢idind-s ‘geschwollen, aufge- 
dunsen,’ Lith. szatnas ‘tiichtig, brav’; Skt. ¢dtha-s ‘Anschwellung, 
Aufgedunsenheit’; Lith. szulnas ‘stattlich,’ szaulis ‘Hiifte,’ i.e., 
‘the swollen, big part,’ szvelnis ‘weich, sanft anzufassen,’ OE. 
hwelian ‘suppurate, make to suppurate,’ Lat. colostra ‘beestings’ (cf. 
Class. Phil. III, 81). 

76. Tristis ‘sad, mournful; stern, harsh, severe; harsh, dis- 
agreeable (taste, smell)’ is best compared with OE. Priste ‘bold, 
brave; shameless,’ OS. thristi, OHG. dristi ‘dreist, verwegen’ : OE. 
pbrestan (*praistian) ‘twist; press; torture, afflict’ (cf. Noreen 
Urgerm. Lautlehre 232). 

These are from a root *treis- ‘twist, wring, press,’ also in Lith. 
trészkiu, trdiszkau ‘quetsche, presse,’ OSwed. /résker ‘ widerspenstig,’ 
Norw. dial. treisk ‘hard; stubborn.’ 

For meaning compare the following: Lat. torqueo ‘twist, rack, 
torment,’ OE. ringan ‘press, crowd; oppress, afflict,’ broh (*branha-) 
‘hatred, envy, rancor,’ adj. ‘rancid,’ ON. /rdr ‘faul, ranzig.’— 
ON. /reka ‘dringen, driicken,’ /rekr ‘Starke, Kraft, Tapferkeit,’ 
OE. /racu ‘pressure, force, violence,’ rece ‘violence; weariness,’ 
i.e., pressure, active and passive, Prec ‘oppressive, grievous. —MHG. 
drillen ‘drehen, abrunden,’ drel ‘fest, stark,’ OE. Pearl ‘strict, severe, 
stern.’—Lat. trido ‘thrust, press,’ ChSIl. truditi ‘vexare,’ Lith. 
triidnas ‘betriibt, traurig.—Gk. otpayyes ‘twisted,’ Lat. stringo 
‘draw tight, press together,’ strictus ‘drawn together, tight; severe, 
strict. —OE. wripan ‘twist; bind,’ wrdp ‘angry, fierce; harsh (to 
taste); grievous, terrible,’ MLG. wrét ‘gedreht, gewunden : krumm, - 
schief, knorrig; wild, grimmig; heftig, strenge; kraftig, tiichtig; 
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herbe, sauer, bitter.—OSwed. vra ‘Winkel, Ecke,’?’ MLG. wringen 
‘drehen, winden, zusammendrehen, driicken, schmerzen, quilen,’ 
wrank ‘sauer, herbe, bitter, strenge,’ sb. ‘Ringen, Streit; Groll,’ 
Lat. rancens, rancor (cf. Class. Phil. III, 83 f.). 

77. Vérus ‘true’ and its congeners I have discussed before (cf. 
Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. XIV, 329; Class. Phil. III, 84f.). 
In part my explanations have been adopted (cf. Walde? s.v. sevérus, 
vérus). But that *wéro- ‘true’ and *weré- ‘speak’ are from one and 
the same root seems not to be admitted. In fact, Walde does not 
even mention this connection of mine. I shall make one more effort, 
therefore, to prove my contention. 

We may assume *were- as the original form of the root, from 
which *uéro- and *uré are ablaut-forms. That both ‘true’ and 
‘speak’ are developed meanings admits of no denial; and that both 
may come from a common meaning is easily proved. This common 
meaning was ‘make firm, affirm, establish, etc.,’ as the following 
proves: 

Av. urvata- ‘Bestimmung,’ urvdta- ‘Bestimmung, Gebot,’ Skt. 
vratdm ‘Gebot, Wille, Ordnung, Gesetz,’ Gk. pytpa ‘saying, speech; 
agreement, bargain, covenant’ (Cypr. ¢pyta ‘Vertrag,’ rpntaopar 
‘bestimme’), pytés ‘spoken, named, specified, covenanted, agreed 
on,’ OE. wer ‘agreement, treaty, promise, faith, fidelity, friendship,’ 
werfest ‘faithful, honorable, true,’ wer ‘true,’ OHG. war ‘verus, 
verax,’ sb. ‘veritas, fides,’ wdra ‘foedus, pactum,’ manda-wari, 
miti-wart ‘mansuetus; mitis,’ ON. vé@rr ‘freundlich, angenehm,’ 
Lat. vérus, sevérus, ete. 

The root *were- of the above is probably identical with *were- 
in Skt. vyndti ‘schliesst, bedeckt,’ ChSI. vréti ‘schliessen,’ Lat. 
operio, etc. The earliest meaning was perhaps ‘twist, bind, draw 
together.’ For meaning compare Walde? s.v. paciscor. 

Goth. wréhjan ‘beschuldigen,’ OHG. ruogen ‘anklagen; tadeln, 
schelten,’ ON. régia ‘verleumden,’ OE. wrégan ‘stir up; accuse,’ 
wroht ‘accusation; quarreling; crime,’ OS. wrdht ‘Streit’ do not 
belong to were- ‘speak’ (cf. Walde? s.v. verbum), but to Gk. paxos, 
Spdxos ‘tattered garment,’ paxdw ‘tear,’ Skt. vrknd-s ‘abgehauen, 
gespalten’ (author, Jour. Germ. Phil. II, 230f.). For meaning cf. 
Nos. 23, 24. 
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78. Vincio ‘bind’ is properly regarded as a derivative of the root 
*wei- in vieo. As Goth. -waddjus ‘wall’ is referred to the simpler 
root, so OE. wag ‘wall,’ OFries. wach ‘Wand,’ OS. wég ‘Mauer,’ 
pre-Germ. *uoikd-s is from *ueik- in vincio (cf. Mod. Lang. Notes 
XVIII, 16). 

79. Viscus, pl. viscera, if from ‘wind, twist,’ may certainly be 
compared with Skt. véskd-s ‘Schlinge zum Erwiirgen,’ ON. viskr 
‘Biindel,’ OHG. wise ‘Wisch,’ Lith. viskid ‘bebe,’ root *wei-s in 
ME., NE. wisp, Dan. visp ‘Rute,’ etc., Skt. véstaté ‘windet sich,’ 
Lith. vystau ‘windele’ (: Lat. vistilia ‘viscera’), OE. wise ‘growth, 
plant,’ Lith. vaisinu ‘mache wachsen,’ etc. (tbid. XVII, 7 f.). 

80. Vitium ‘fault, vice, should be compared also with OS. in-wid 
‘Boshert, Tiicke, Ubeltat,’ pre-Germ. *uwitjo-m, OHG. in-wit ‘Trug, 
Tiicke,’ OE. in-wid ‘guile, deceit, malice; evil,’ in-widd ‘deceitful, 
malicious, wicked’ (cf. author, AJ Ph. 27, 62). 

81. Uterus ‘womb; belly’ should not be separated from wer 
‘bag.’ For meaning compare Lat. lira ‘skin, leathern sack; en- 
trails’; Goth. balgs ‘Schlauch,’ OE. belg ‘leather bag,’ NE. belly; 
OE. séod ‘purse, pouch,’ Goth. supn ‘Magen’; ON. skreppa ‘ Ranzen,’ 
Lith. skramblys ‘Magen’; OE. codd ‘bag; cod, shell, husk, skin,’ 
ON. kodde ‘Kissen,’ kodre ‘Hodensack,’ Goth. qgipus ‘Bauch, 
Mutterleib,’ etc. (cf. author, Mod. Lang. Notes XVII, 9). Cf. 
No. 54. 

82. Volva ‘covering, integument; womb’ certainly comes from 
‘wrap, cover’: Lat. volvo, Gk. e/Avm ‘wind, wrap, cover.’ For 
meaning compare OE. hama ‘dress, covering; womb’; OE. net, ‘net,’ 
nette ‘caul’; NE. caul ‘covering of network for the head; omentum, 
amnion’; Skt. vapd ‘caul, omentum’ (*wmpd ‘wrapper, covering’), 
Goth. wamba ‘Bauch,’ OHG. wamba, wumba ‘venter, uterus’; Lat. 
ind-iimentum, omentum (id. ibid.). 
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THE IMPORT OF THE FETIAL INSTITUTION 
By TENNEY FRANK 


Every general handbook on international law begins with a 
chapter describing the remarkable institution of the Roman fetial 
college, a semireligious, semipolitical board which from time im- 
memorial supervised the rites peculiar to the swearing of treaties 
and declaration of war, and which formed as it were a court of first 
instance in such questions of international disputes as the proper 
treatment of envoys and the execution of extradition. Polybius, the 
first foreign student of Roman statecraft, quickly noticed this 
institution as unique (xiii. 3 and frag. 157); Hugo Grotius, the father 
of modern international law, pointed it out as a worthy example for 
his degenerate day, and many are the students of history who, like 
Bossuet, Maine, Mommsen, and Bryce, have remarked upon its 
high significance. The most noteworthy point in the practices of | 
the fetial board is doubtless the assumption, which underlay every | 
treaty as well as every declaration of war, that peace was the normal | 
international status and that war was justified only on the score of 
an unjust act, as, for instance, the breach of a treaty, a direct invasion, | 
or the aiding of one’s enemy. Such is surely the implication of the! 
formulae used at the opening of a war, as in the following, preserved 
by Livy (i. 32. 7-10): ‘Hear me, Jupiter, I call you to witness that 
that nation is unjust and does not duly practice righteousness,” and 
again “if I unjustly or impiously demand that the aforesaid offenders 
be surrendered then permit me not to return to my country.”! 
None of the phrases or formulae of the fetials presuppose for a 
moment the conception of international policies that possessed Solon 
when he advocated conquest for the sake of national glory, or 
Aristotle when he justified the subjugation of barbarians on the score 

1 Audi Iuppiter.... ego uos testor populum illim iniustum esse neque ius 
persoluere..... Si ego iniuste impieque illos homines illasque res dedier mihi exposco, 
tum patriae compotem me numquam siris esse. For a collection of sources dealing with 
the institution see Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, 475; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘‘ Fetial’’; 
Weiss, Le droit’ fétial; Fustel de Coulanges, La cité antique, 4; Phillipson, The Inter- 


national Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome (not always trustworthy). 
[CLAssIcaL PuiLoioey VII, July, 1912] 835 
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of natural superiority, or that inspired oriental nations to fight for the 
extension of their religion, or modern statesmen to employ war as a 
means of furthering commercial interests. The early Roman prac- 
tice rested rather upon the naive assumption that tribes and states, 
being collections of individuals, must conduct themselves with justice 
and good faith, even as individuals. 

Of late, to be sure, the general attitude toward the fetial institu- 
tion has not been very favorable. Laurent in his influential Histoire 
du droit des gens, III, propounded the theory that the word iustum 
was here as in several other legal formulae merely a technical term 
referring only to the correctness with which the priests performed 
the necessary formalities at the opening of a war, that in fact any 
war which had been opened in the prescribed manner was called a 
bellum iustum, even though the demands were inequitable. The 
passage on which he based this claim was Cic. De rep. ii. 31: “Our 
fathers thought no war tustum unless due request for restitution was 
first made, and the war formally proclaimed.” It is clear that this 
conclusion rests upon a fallacy of the undistributed middle; further- 
more, that it cannot possibly fit the part of the formula wherein the 
enemy is charged with having been iniustum (ego vos testor populum 
illum iniustum esse neque ius persolvere, Livy loc. cit.)! Yet Laurent’s 
view has constantly gained ground and is now very widely accepted. 
What has so favored the spread of his otherwise ill-founded theory is 
a group of disagreeable instances dating from the late republic of a 
treacherous disregard for equity under shadow of a literal application 
of the regular formulae. Authentic Roman history unfortunately 
begins at a time when Rome’s religious and moral conceptions were 
breaking down under a new-found religious skepticism and a be- 
wildering mass of new political experiences that refused to be handled 
in accordance with ancient set formulae. At times the fetial law 
had to be disregarded, and, as was inevitable in times of moral 
readjustment, became now a dead letter to be replaced by higher 
general principles, now a form to be invoked as an excuse for deeds 

1 Cicero practically repeats the statement in De off. i. 36, where he shows clearly 


that he refers to ethical considerations, for he amplifies his meaning with the words 
aequitas and iustas causas (i. 38). 


2 Marquardt Staatsverwaltung III, 415: D. Buret Le droit de la guerre chez les 
Romains, 1888; Geoffroy Le droit de la guerre 4 Rome, et al. 
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of treachery. In these circumstances even the Roman historians 
occasionally lost sight of the earlier seriousness of the institution, 
as when they invented the tale of the trick played after Caudine 
Forks wholly in the spirit of a treacherous act perpetrated in Spain 
almost two centuries later. However, this inevitable failure of the 
later Romans to understand a practice that arose and contained 
significance during an age of simpler thinking and acting must not 
blind us to the real importance of one of the most striking of political 
institutions. To grasp the true meaning of the fetial law I think it 
is necessary finally to abandon the later legalistic interpretation that 
came from a day when it could no longer be understood, and even to 
give up the attempt to match favorable with unfavorable instances 
of its application from the days of the late republic. The only 
profitable course left us is to apply our historical imagination in an 
attempt to reconstruct the body of social conceptions out of which 
the formulae must have arisen, and, in the setting thus obtained, 
seek for a reasonable meaning of the whole institution. 

Now it becomes evident at once that the essential element of 
these formulae is the oath! of good faith that was spoken upon the 
making of the treaties as well as the oath of innocence taken when j} 
war was declared; and this fact brings us to the consideration of the } 
immense importance of the oath in primitive institutions. In thef. 
days of early tribal life (and the use of the silex? proves that we aref) 
dealing with an institution of very early origin) before the state ' 
creates a machinery of justice, the protection of personal rights 
devolves upon private initiative, and when that fails, upon the 
practice of blood-revenge® administered by the proper member of 
the clan. However, even this protection is insufficient, since it fails 
to aid such isolated members of society as the stranger and the 
beggar, and even the parent, whose relationship is too close to 
permit interference by any other kinsman. But every tribe gifted 
with the least sense of logic makes the necessary deduction, and 
concludes from the vengeance that protects the average tribesman 
that there are gods who also care for these other members of society; 





1 Cf. the passage quoted above, also the oath quoted by Paulus 115: ‘‘Si sciens 
fallo tum me Diespiter . . . . eiciat ut ego hunc lapidem.’’ See also Polyb. iii. 25. 

2See Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 130. 

? Westermarck Origin and Development of Moral Ideas I, chap. xx. 
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and consequently such members have ever secured a fair meed of 
protection. Whether the specific belief in each case be that the 
wronged soul pursues the offender or that the god protects the other- 
wise unprovided-for individual, the reasoning that underlies the 
various beliefs is the same. In all cases the inference is drawn 
from the great body of instances of blood-revenge and from the de- 
mand for equity which underlay the practice of blood-revenge that 
somehow protection is accorded all men within the state. 

Now whether such reasoning will proceed farther and consider 
its conclusions as valid beyond the tribe, will depend upon the tribe’s 
religious conceptions and general habits of thought. There have 
been numerous tribes that have never developed any permanent 
system by which amicable intertribal relations could be established. 
But among the primitive tribes which have gone farthest in creating 
a machinery for peaceful intercourse with foreign peoples the early 
Romans are perhaps the most notable, and their advance was made 
by a logical extension beyond the state of the beliefs which we have 
just mentioned; and the device by which this extension was made 
possible was the oath. Of course the oath was not peculiar to the 
Romans, even in intertribal relations. The Greeks also swore alliances 
and friendships and believed that the breach of oath let loose the 
apa, a kind of avenging spirit which guarded pacts as the Erinyes 
guarded blood-relationships. They even thought of a special god 
as guardian of oaths, a creature who would “punish men beneath 
the earth” for an infraction of the sacred pact. How immensely 
important the oath was in Roman legal practice every Latinist 
knows, and recalls that centuries after the state had created an 
elaborate judicial machinery, this cumbersome device still remained 
in vogue. In the making of interstate pacts, the oath sworn by the 
fetial priest was all-inclusive in its seriousness, the formula being: 
“Tf the Roman people . . . . break this treaty, then do thou Jupiter 
so strike down the Roman people as I now strike this offering, and 
so much harder as thou art stronger” (Livy. i. 24. 8). 


1 We need give only a few examples of this well-recognized fact: Odys. 8. 546, 
a guest is dvri xaovyv}rov; Odys. 21. 27 and 17. 475, Zeus protects the beggar; Livy 
39. 51, scelus occidendi hospitis; Gellius, 5.13. See, further, Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution I, chap. iii; E. Meyer Anthropologie 42; Leist Graeco-Ital. Rechtsge- 
schichte 312. 
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It would be a work of supererogation to discuss whether the 
infraction of the oath, either among the early Romans or any other 
primitive people, could be devoid of moral significance and whether 
it could be atoned for by simple performance of correct rites that 
would satisfy the gods. That is entirely out of the question, for 
we are dealing with the very institutions that brought ethical con- 
siderations into religious beliefs and made the supermundane spirits 
guardians of relationships for which states had as yet failed to 
provide. And as surely as the human need for justice which first 
created these forms was permanent, so surely has that need, quite 
independent of the fate of the ritual, invariably kept the institution 
of the oath sacred, at least until the state has created the requisite 
machinery for the guardianship of equity. Primitive society does 
not allow itself to be utterly hoodwinked in such matters, and it is 
needless to insist that the tribe as well as the individual that fails 
to observe the oath quickly pays the cost by being put beyond the 
pale of ordinary relationships. When the absolute need for a prac- 
tice makes it sacrosanct, the practice may not be treated as of small 
concern. In matters of mere religious import Orestes could trick 
the gods and escape serious consequences by means of sacrifice—the 
poet did not concern himself greatly over the matter—but when 
the crime touched sacrosanct human relationships, when it had been 
committed against his mother, the sin was no longer a matter to 
be dealt with by a simple sacrificial rite. 

So far then as the Roman fetial law centered about the oath and 
so far as the intended war touched a tribe with which Rome had a 
sworn treaty, we need not for a moment doubt the real ethical 
importance of the formulae. But it is at this point that Rome’s 
international practice took on a peculiar development, advancing 
in its logic a step farther than in most states; for it gave the formulae 
a general application in all intertribal relationships regardless of 
whether there was a treaty or no. In all declarations of war! alike 
the fetial priest was called in to repeat the demand for equitable 
restitution, and in every instance he stated under oath that the 


war was declared because populum illum iniustum esse neque ius 
persolvere. 


1 Cf. Cic. De off. i. 36; De rep. ii. 31, ‘‘omne bellum’’; and Varro in Non. 529, 23. 
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We need not suppose that it was a peculiar proneness toward 
morality that induced the Roman state to inaugurate this important 
custom. The innovation was rather a resultant of various favorable 
circumstances, the foremost being no doubt the accident that the 
Romans inherited from their ancestors a belief in Jupiter' (Father 
Light) as a universal rather than a tribal god, and that they were 
surrounded by tribes which worshiped the same deity. This accident 
saved the Romans from the pitfall that has lain open to so many 
primitive peoples of regarding themselves as the god’s favorite 
people with exclusive monopoly of his protective power against all 
comers, or even as his special missionary chosen to spread his faith. 
Jupiter never was a partisan, as were most of the gods of the East. 
When a Roman desired to break the word he had given his Latin 
or Sabine or Volscian neighbor in the presence of Jove he could not 
easily delude himself into the thought that Jove would take his 
view of the matter rather than his neighbor’s. A second circum- 
stance was of hardly less importance. The Latin tribe inhabited 
the comparatively fertile valley lands of the Tiber, whereas all the 
surrounding tribes, their potential enemies, possessed far inferior 
fields in the arid limestone mountains roundabout. Now it is a 
commonplace that the tribes of the plains have always discovered 
the advantages of peace before the highlanders. For centuries the 
situation was such that the Latins had all to lose and little to gain 
by recognizing practices of brigandage and lawlessness. They there- 
fore naturally arrived at the conviction early that neighboring tribes 
must dwell in peace, that brigandage must be suppressed, and that 
the rules of equitable dealing which are observed by well-balanced 
individuals should also hold between neighboring tribes. And if 
their less fortunately blessed neighbors did not understand this per- 
fectly apparent truism, they were ready to issue their quos ego! 
through the mouth of their fetial priest. 

Viewed thus from its origin, it becomes evident that the phrase 
iustum piumque has absolutely nothing to do with the mere ritual 
correctness of a priest’s action. The whole fetial practice arose with 
the need for equitable dealings between tribes and developed with 
the ideas that begot ethical import, not only in human but also in 


1Cf. E. Meyer Geschichte des Alt. I*, 775-77; Warde Fowler The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People 128. 
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religious institutions. The absolute genuineness of the elaborate 
custom cannot for a moment be doubted. 

However, in having said this much, we are by no means making 
the unreasonable claim that the fetial rule invariably secured justice. 
After all, the Roman senate reserved to itself the right of final judg- 
ment; and a grievance usually appears more serious to the offended 
than to the offender. It is furthermore a matter of course that 
grievances can readily be discovered when intertribal enmity reaches 
the breaking point through an accumulation of petty offenses or 
through natural antipathy. Into that question we cannot enter 
here. Suffice it to say that the Romans appear neither more nor 
less hypocritical in their diplomacy than the average modern nation. 

A more important question is how long the rules retained their 
original importance. Obviously they had no appreciable value 
under Augustus, who restored them with archaeological zeal, for 
equity can have little consideration in a régime which proposes 
debellare superbos. Neither could they have been regarded with 
real respect by the senate of 137 B.c., which so hypocritically obeyed 
their letter in the Mancinus affair. The senate of 170 B.c. perhaps 
more honestly showed the then existing attitude toward the rules 
by frankly disregarding them, when the real interests of the state 
(and doubtless the cause of justice) called for a war with Perseus, 
even though an overt act of injustice, as the letter of the law pre- 
scribed, could not be proved with certainty. For the century before 
that date we are in some doubt about the current interpretation of 
therules. The rupture of the Caudine treaty in 321 B.c., as described 
by Livy (ix. 10) is unhistorical and cannot be invoked as evidence 
in the question (see Nissen’s entirely convincing exposition in Rhein. 
Mus. XXV 1ff.); but so far as we know, there is no act in Roman 
history before the opening of the first Punic war which can prove 
that the fetial law was not honestly interpreted and sincerely 
adhered to. 

The epoch in which that war falls was one of great change 
in Rome’s conceptions of political and legal problems. Greek 
philosophy was gaining entrance with its searching criticism of 
common-sense morality. Direct contact with foreign peoples on all 


1 Warde Fowler, op. cit., chaps. xi-xv, has brilliantly sketched what he calls the 
petrifaction and disintegration of the Roman religion during this period. 
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sides revealed the fact that older and more civilized states possessed 
short-cut methods of diplomacy as well as more convenient and 
advantageous political theories—theories wherein the naive assump- 
tion that the state was judged by the standards of the individual 
found no acceptance. Even Roman jurisprudence was severing 
itself at this time from ritualistic entanglements, was finding an 
independent basis upon more general grounds of equity, and was 
raising up a new machinery within the state independent of religious 
sanction for the administration of justice. At such a time of intel- 
lectual ferment it is not surprising if the validity of the fetial rules 
was occasionally questioned. However, in a state which possessed 
as strong a conservative party as republican Rome, a severance 
from so important an institution could not be very rapid. Polybius 
still found in the second century B.c. that fairness in international 
practices distinguished Rome among nations (frag. 157). We are 
safe in believing that up to his day the rules remained in quite 
regular use and that they received as straightforward application 
as might be expected of the average nation which sincerely desires 
its word to be respected. That they should have continued in 
effect after Rome became mistress of the world no one could hope, 
for no nation has as yet succeeded in suppressing the lust for 
dominance after gaining a political preponderance over its neighbors. 

We cannot, however, concern ourselves here with the ultimate 
fate of the rules. It is sufficient if we have established the fact that 
they arose out of a need for equitable dealings between tribes and 
were interpreted as containing a precise ethical meaning through 
the long period of Rome’s growth; that, in fact, their application 
was never a mere question of how correctly a given form was carried 
out before the eyes of God. Thus understvod, the institution proves 
not only to be significant for the history of international law, but 
to be an important fact in early Roman history, in the light of which 
Rome’s national growth can the more safely be reconstructed. Any 
historian who neglects its true import will fail to reach a reasonable 
interpretation of the legends of the early republic, or a safe concep- 
tion of the real course of events through the remarkable epochs of 
the fourth and third centuries B.c. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 























RECENT VIEWS OF THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 
ISOCRATES! 


By Cuartes D. ApAms 


The extent and importance of the change that is taking place 
in the estimate of the value of Isocrates’ work as a political writer 
must impress the reader of Emminger’s review of the literature on 
Isocrates for the years 1886-1909 (Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1911, 
pp. 76 ff.), or of the introduction to Kessler’s little book. We had 
been taught for the most part to consider Isocrates as an unpractical 
dreamer, the “king of rhetoricians’” indeed, and a man of pure 
Hellenic patriotism, but a man lacking in political understanding, 
blind to the demands of practical statesmanship. This view is 
expressed in extreme form in Ivo Bruns’s remark in connection 
with the Panathenaicus: 


Er hatte in besseren Tagen damit Erfolge erzielt, dass er scheinbar 
politische Ideen, die in Wirklichkeit véllig unpraktische Phantasien waren, 
zu sprachlichen Schaustiicken verarbeitete. So hatte einst die Imitation 
des gorgianischen Olympikos, sein Panegyrikos, welcher—im Jahre 380!—zum 
Perserkrieg unter Athens Hegemonie aufforderte, trotz der Nichtigkeit des 
Inhalts durch die patriotische Phrase und den Glanz der Diktion Eindruck 
gemacht. [Lilerarisches Portrat, p. 525.) 


The least radical change in this estimate of Isocrates we find 
in the view expressed by Wilamowitz in his chapter on the Panegyri- 
cus in the second volume of his Aristoteles und Athen, and in a more 
summary form in his chapter on Attic prose in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart (pp. 66 ff.), where he says: 


Mehr als einmal hat der Journalist héchst geschickt die Unterstrémung 
der momentanen Politik so vor das Publicum gebracht, dass er es fortriss. 


1Eduard Meyer, Isokrates’ zweiter Brief an Philipp und Demosthenes’ zweite 
Philippika. (Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich-preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitzung der philosophisch-historischen Klasse vom 17. Juni, 1909.) P. Wendland, 
Kénig Philippos und Isokrates; Isokrates und Demosthenes. Beitraige zu athenischer 
Politik und Publicistik des vierten Jahrhunderts. (Nachrichten von der kéniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse. 1910.) 
Dr. Josef Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische Idee, Paderborn, 1911. (Studien 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, Vierter Band, 3. Heft.) 
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Den Ruhm, dem zweiten Seebund Athens und der unitarischen Politik 
Konig Philipps den Weg bereitet zu haben, kann dem Isokrates niemand 
nehmen..... Aber Isokrates hat keinen Gedanken ausgesprochen (es sei 
denn iiber seine Kunst), der ihm eigen gewesen wire, und am gliicklichsten 
ist er, wenn er Gemeinplitze behandelt. 


Eduard Meyer fully accepts the view of Wilamowitz as to the 
relation of the Panegyricus to the second Athenian naval confederacy ; 
he says (Griech. Gesch. V 371); “Die Schrift hat eine gewaltige 
Wirkung ausgeiibt; sie erhob Isokrates mit einem Schlage zu dem 
ersten der lebenden Publicisten. .... Sie enthalt die Ankiindigung, 
dass Athen, durch die Friedensjahre gestirkt, die erste Gelegenheit 
zu dem Versuch der Wiederaufrichtung seiner Seeherrschaft benutzen 
werde.”” In his estimate of Isocrates’ political influence Meyer 
goes beyond Wilamowitz; he says (p. 337): 


Indem er unternahm, die grossen politischen Fragen, welche die Nation 
bewegten, in formvollendeten Essays zu behandeln und ihr die idealen Auf- 
gaben vorzuhalten, welche in dem Hader des Tagestreibens dem Bewusstsein 
vollig entschwunden waren, hat er in der That eine historische Wirksamkeit 
gewonnen, welche alles iiberragte, was die Politiker gewéhnlichen Schlages 
zu leisten vermochten. Durch diese Thitigkeit ist er stindig gewachsen 
weit iiber das hinaus was seine Anlagen erwarten liessen, vom Rhetor zwar 
nicht zum Staatsmann, wohl aber zum politischen Wortfiihrer der Nation: 
ihm ist es zu verdanken, dass neben und in der Stimme Athens auch die 
Stimme der Nation zu Worte gekommen ist. 


With these views Beloch is in entire accord. He remarks that 
Isocrates’ pamphlets were read from one end of the Hellenic world 
to the other, and that to their effect was added the personal influence 
of Isocrates on many of the ablest young men, who later became 
intellectual leaders of the nation. He holds that in great measure 
it was Isocrates who prepared the way for Philip’s uniting of Hellas, 
and Alexander’s opening of Asia to Greek enterprise and culture. 
Indeed in Isocrates’ picture in the Philippus (§§ 120 ff.) of what the 
conquest of even Asia Minor would mean to Hellas Beloch sees 
almost prophetic inspiration. (Beloch Gr. Gesch. II 531.) 

It is under the full influence of this newer estimate of Isocrates’ 
political activity that the pamphlets under review have been written. 
The immediate occasion of Meyer’s brief study, Isokrates’ zweiter 
Brief an Philipp und Demosthenes’ zweite Philippika, is the possi- 
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bility that we now have of fixing the date of the letter, through its 
reference to a severe wounding of Philip, which can now be dated, 
thanks to Didymus’ commentary (see von Hagen Philologus LXVII, 
1908, pp. 121 ff.). The letter falls in the late summer of 344, and 
therefore shortly precedes the Second Philippic of Demosthenes, 
which belongs in the autumn or winter of the same year. 

Meyer sees in the letter an earnest attempt of Isocrates to coun- 
teract the effect on the mind of Philip which must have been made by 
the unprovoked and slanderous agitation which Demosthenes and 
his followers were carrying on both in Athens and in the Pelopon- 
nesus. Meyer declares that Philip had most scrupulously observed 
every provision of the Peace of Philocrates; that so far from Philip’s 
being responsible for the sufferings of the Phocians, it was his voice 
that had saved them from the utter destruction that some of their 
neighbors had demanded as the penalty for their sacrilege. Isoc- 
rates, fearful that Philip will at last lose all patience with the Athe- 
nians for tolerating the misrepresentation that he is suffering from 
Demosthenes and the other agitators, writes the letter to show 
Philip that these slanders come from a faction, and that with patience 
he can win the great body of the Athenians to permanent friendship. 
Meyer believes that the letter had no small influence on Philip, for 
in the next spring we find him sending an embassy led by his secretary 
Python of Byzantium, through whom Philip reiterates his friend- 
ship for Athens and offers to revise the terms of the peace if there 
is anything in it that is unjust (€ Te un Kad@s yéyparrta év TH 
eipnvy, Halonn. 22.). Meyer sketches Philip’s further efforts to 
preserve peace and interprets them as indicating that Philip’s 
designs had never been against Athens, save so far as she came into 
conflict with his ambitions in the north. According to Meyer 
(and this is one of the most important statements of a paper every 
page of which is significant) the one steady object of Philip’s ambi- 
tion was not the conquest of Hellas, still less was it war against 
Persia, but from first to last simply the consolidation and expansion 
of the Macedonian kingdom by uniting under its control Thrace, 
Illyria, Epirus, and Thessaly. His aims were purely Macedonian; 
it was only when the policy of Demosthenes had forced him to 
bring all Hellas under his control that he turned to the idea of the 
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invasion of Persia; had he lived to undertake this, it is not likely, 
Meyer believes, that he would have prosecuted the war with vigor, 
or carried the conquest beyond the Taurus and the Euphrates. 
“The whole course of world history was changed by his murder.” 

Meyer considers the Second Philippic of Demosthenes not as an 
address delivered before the ecclesia—at least in this form—but, like 
the other published political ‘‘speeches’” of Demosthenes, as a 
pamphlet. As a consequence of Demosthenes’ misrepresentations 
of Philip in a recent mission to the Peloponnesus, ambassadors had 
come from Philip and from the Peloponnesus as well, protesting 
against such slanders and agitation. Demosthenes found himself 
put upon the defensive, and his resort had to be to reiterate his 
charges, not with any intention of precipitating an immediate war, 
but to turn the tide of feeling at Athens that was setting against 
himself and against the whole anti-Macedonian agitation. This 
brief statement is enough to show that Meyer’s view of Demosthenes 
differs from traditional opinions even more radically than does his 
view of Isocrates. 

Wendland, concurring fully with the views of Wilamowitz as 
to the Panegyricus, and with those of Meyer as to the Second Letter, 
gives in his paper, Kénig Philippos und Isokrates, a detailed analysis 
of the Philippus, the Panathenaicus, and the Third Letter, with a 
view to determining the attitude of Isocrates toward the political 
situation at the time of the writing of each. He shows how, at the 
time of the writing of the Philippus, in the summer of 346, between 
the conclusion of the Peace of Philocrates and the destruction of 
the Phocian towns, Isocrates had abandoned his earlier hope that 
union of Hellas could be effected along the lines proposed in the 
Panegyricus. The failure of the second naval confederacy had 
convinced him that union could now be brought about only by an 
outside power; this power he saw and welcomed in Philip. Up to 
this point no one will question Wendland’s statement. But when 


\ (p. 134) he interprets Isocrates’ proposition in the Philippus, §§ 68- 


71, as equivalent to that of the formation of a “‘confederated state 
with Philip at the head,” he goes beyond a reasonable interpretation 
of the text. In the text there is no hint of an organized, represen- 
tative government of Hellas; the Philippus looks forward to a 
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position of Philip differing in no essential from that which is portrayed 
as already beginning at the time of the embassies described in the 
speeches of Aeschines and Demosthenes. The Philippus pictures 
Philip’s court as about to be the gathering-place of “ambassadors” 
who shall come to consult with him for the common safety; all 
Hellas will await his proposals, accept his arbitrament, and pray for 
his safety (§§ 69f.). This is precisely the situation that was already 
rapidly developing at the time of the negotiations for the Peace of 
Philocrates; there is in these words no suggestion of an organized 
confederacy of Greek states under Philip’s lead; it is rpésSes who 
are to come to Philip’s court, not the members of a confederate 
synod. Kaerst is justified in protesting against a tendency to see 
in these words of the Philippus the program of a Hellenic league 
(Gesch. des hellen. Zeitalters, I. 92). 

Of especial value is Wendland’s remark that in the Philippus 
Isocrates does not, or will not, see the inevitableness of collision 
between Athenian and Macedonian interests in Chalcidice and the 
Chersonese. 

Incidentally it should be noted that Wendland misinterprets 
the text of the Philippus at one point. He speaks (p. 152) of the 
“brutally egoistic motive” of Thebes in the Phocian war as being 
the wish “selbst Herr der Tempelschitze zu werden.” This is 
based on the words, mpds @Dwxéas modeuov eEnveynay ws... . 
TaY Te XpnuaTwv Tav év Aedhois tepiyernodpevor Tais éx Tov idiwv 
Saravais (Philippus, § 54). But epuyiyvecOa is to be taken 
here in its regular sense, to prevail over, get the better of, not to get 
control of; the meaning is that the Thebans vainly expected to be 
able, supported only by their own limited financial resources, to 
conquer the Phocians, supported as they were by the temple treasures. 

Turning to the Panathenaicus, a work which Blass had charac- 
terized as “ein wiister Haufe Spreu, in dem die Kérner recht selten 
sind,” Wendland attempts to show that this product of Isocrates’ 
extreme old age is nct the senile encomium on Athens and disparage- 
ment of Sparta that it has been supposed to be, but that it is a 
shrewdly composed political pamphlet, designed for immediate 
effect on the treatment of two questions of the hour: the position 
of Philip and his future, and the need of a reform of the debased 
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Athenian democracy. Wendland believes that with the anti- 
Macedonian feeling rapidly reaching its height, as it was in the years 
342-339, Isocrates found himself no longer able to write openly as 
a pro-Macedonian, or to address Philip openly as the coming 
restorer of Hellenic unity, and the leader of Greece against the 
national enemy. The Panathenaicus is therefore a pamphlet that 
must be interpreted by looking beneath the surface, according to 
hints that only the initiated will understand. Wendland’s thesis 
is that in this pamphlet the long encomium on Athens is in reality 
an allegorical setting-forth of the liberal and just policy that Isoc- 
rates would have Philip adopt in his administration of Hellenic 
affairs; the censure of Sparta’s selfish treatment of the states in 
the days of her power is intended as a warning to Philip. The 
Agamemnon episode paints a picture of the Philip of Isocrates’ 
dream, the conqueror of Asia (an interpretation that Schaefer 
had suggested and Blass had fully accepted). In the last part of 
the Panathenaicus Wendland finds an appeal for a return from the 
degenerate democracy to the wisely balanced democratic-aristocratic 
government of the earlier days. 

Granting that Wendland is. right in his interpretation of the 
Agamemnon episode, it must be said that the treatment of the remain- 
der of the Panathenaicus is altogether fanciful. An interpretation 
that demands so much acuteness on the part of the reader, so much 
finding of subtle, hidden meanings concealed under plain statements, 
defeats its own purpose. A treatise so written could have had no 
influence beyond the small circle of the initiate; it would appeal 
only to the few who had no need of the appeal. Where Wendland 
restores unity to the first part of the pamphlet, Isocrates himself 
apologizes for its lack of unity (§ 86). Of the part dealing with 
Sparta, Isocrates himself gives a fuli and consistent explanation 
through the words of his pro-Spartan friend. 

In his second paper, Isokrates und Demosthenes, Wendland traces 
in the works of each man those expressions that may, with more or 
less of probability, be regarded as referring to words or acts of the 
other. He admits that positive proof of connection in such cases 
is seldom possible, for apparent personal.references may after all 
be called out by the existing situation in general. Taken in this 
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way Wendland’s paper gives an acute and sound account of the 
development of Demosthenes’ political views, and of the fundamental 
antagonism between the positions and ideals of Demosthenes and 
those of Isocrates. The only serious criticism to which the paper is 
open is that in the earlier part there is an overemphasis on the points 
of similarity between the position of Demosthenes and that of 
Isocrates with respect to a pan-Hellenic invasion of Persia. 
Demosthenes does, it is true, in the speech on the Symmories, 
recognize the fact that union of the Greek states is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a movement against Persia; but whereas in the 
Panegyricus Isocrates seeks to secure this unity by persuasion and 
to use it for a grand invasion of Asia, Demosthenes has no illusions 
as to the possibility of such an invasion. He sees the possibility of 
unity only as the result of some movement against Hellas which 
should force the states to make common cause in defense. The 
difference is fundamental. 

Kessler, a pupil of Drerup’s, presents in his Isokrates und die 
panhellenische Idee little that is new. He gives a useful review of 
recent literature on Isocrates as a publicist, but does not himself 
appreciate the real difficulties of the questions that he discusses. 
He gives insufficient explanation of the inconsistency of Isocrates’ 
proposition in the first part of the Panegyricus that Athens and Sparta 
divide the hegemony, with his unsparing attack on Sparta in the 
later parts of the same work. He bases his assumption of Isocrates’ 
plan for a pan-Hellenic council under Philip on the insufficient 
evidence of the passage of the Philippus criticized above. He has 
no criticism of the political vision of a man who could in 346 believe 
that Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and the anti-Spartan states of the 
Peloponnesus could be brought into harmonious submission to the 
leadership of a Macedonian king by other means than the conquest 
of the strongest of them. He fails to appreciate the essential change 
of attitude in Isocrates’ plea in the Panegyricus that the political 
salvation of Hellas is to be found in a grand invasion of Persia, and 
his view in the pamphlet On the Peace that prosperity is to come 
not through war, but through peace. His assumption that the 
bestowal of Greek civilization on the barbarians of Asia was a part 
of Isocrates’ program (“So sollte auch Philipp dem Ideal zum Siege 
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verhelfen, alle Menschen griechischen Bildung teilhaftig werden zu 
lassen,’”’ p. 61) is based on the altogether insufficient phrase of the 
Philippus, § 154, jv dia oe BapBapixns Seorrotelas amaddayértes 
“EdAnuixys émiperelas tuywow. Greek ‘“‘guardianship” of the 
barbarian world would indeed in time carry with it Greek civiliza- 
tion, but there is nothing to show that Isocrates had this distinctly 
in mind as a part of the program of the future. Kessler’s attempt 
to find in the appendix of the Panathenaicus a hidden description 
and appreciation of Macedon under Philip is valuable only as a 
warning of the dangers that beset the historian who attempts to 
interpret documents by “hidden meanings” and by reading between 
the lines rather than by their plain statements. Kessler’s conclu- 
sion that the writings of Isocrates had practical effect not so much 
in influencing Philip and Alexander as in preparing public opinion 
for submission to them is interesting and probable; but the unity 
which the Macedonian power impressed upon Hellas was far from 
that unity of which Isocrates had dreamed. 


DartmoutH COLLEGE 
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A NEW EPIGRAM FROM THESSALY 
Bull. Corr. Hell. XXXV (1911) 239 


An epigram from Elassona, the ancient Olooson, and published for the 
first time by J. Hatsfeld, loc. cit., reads, in his transcription, as follows: 
Nerla tos @@avov kat ob Ad[B]ov AvOos er’ EBas, 
GAN’ ixbuav mpds rév wodvddxpvoy els ’Axéporra: 
pvapa dé rede warép ‘Trepdvopos mais KXeddapos 
oradcé we Oecanla kal warép Ouvyarpt Kopéva, 


The inscription is in the epichoric alphabet of Thessaly, and the forms of 
the letters (somewhat less archaic than those of JG. IX, i. 270, but still with 
the crossed theta and so earlier than JG. IX, i. 225) indicate a date early in 
the fifth century B.c. It is epic in meter and style, and the dialect is also, 
like that of the epitaph of Diokleas, 7G. IX, i. 255, epic with some local 
coloring, mainly the retention of original a. 

As the editor’s comment is limited to brief remarks on the date and on 
the scansion of the last two verses, it is impossible to be certain what he 
had in mind for the forms éos in line 1 and zpds rév in line 2, but this trans- 
cription seems to imply that he understood them as equivalent to éws and 
mpos tTHv respectively. But both would offer exceptions to the retention 
of original a otherwise observed (Nézia, zBas, ixopav, pvapa, "Yzepévopos, 
KXeddapos, ordce, ecoadiau, parép, Kopova; for réide see below), and 
mixture of dialect in this particular is unusual in inscriptional epigrams; éws 
would have to be taken as in English “while young” = “‘ while I was young,” 
a use unparalleled in Greek, so far as I know; and zpds tiv makes no sense 
whatever. 

Obviously EOS is to be understood as gc’ =éodea with elision, precisely 
as OSA in IG. IX, i. 255 is yoléca, or the like, also to be read with elision. 
In both cases we have the epic, not the Thessalian form, which would end in 
—ovoa. Similarly in line 2 we have the epic «is, not the Thessalian év. Here 
the spelling El, the correctness of the editor’s copy being assumed, is note- 
worthy. It far antedates any other example of the use of EI for the length- 


ened ¢ in this word, though there are several even earlier instances in the 
case of eiui. 


1 The meter is so much more successfully managed than in some of the other early 
epigrams found in Thessaly, that the two gross violations in the final syllables of 
"Ym spd vopos (rats) and wareép may well be pardoned. 
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TTPOZTEN in line 2 is simply rpocrev = rpda6ev, like Delph. rpécta= 
apoo6a, with the use of or =a which is already attested for Thessaly, though 
previous examples (zemreioreav, €A¢orav) have been confined to Larissa. In 
line 3, instead of réde, ie. Ion. rHde, in contrast to the retention of a 
elsewhere, I prefer to understand “Doric” rede. This type of adverb is 
not merely Doric in the strict sense, but common to Delphian and Boeotian,! 
and there is every probability that it was also Thessalian, though not pre- 
viously attested. 

The first two lines are put in the mouth of the deceased, but by a careless 
shift we is introduced in the fourth line as if the last two lines were spoken 
by the tomb. Conversely in the stele of Sigeum, while the Ionic version 
has correctly “‘I am [the monument] of Phonodicus; he gave a mixing bowl,” 
etc., the Attic version keeps the first person even when the subject changes, 
as “TI am [the monument] of Phonodicus; I gave a mixing bowl,” etc., this 
followed again by words put in the mouth of the monument. 

Is @e(o)cadtau, which is of course the epic not the native form (Iler6a- 
Ata), locative singular “in Thessaly,” or the dative singular agreeing with 
@vyarpé and furnishing the otherwise missing name to the deceased ? 

The most important feature of this epigram, on account of its bearing 
upon the question of the spiritus asper in Homer, is the psilosis, which shows 
itself unmistakably, not merely in the absence of H in zBas, ixopav, and 
"Yzepavopos, but also in the ér’, not €’, preceding the first. For psilosis is 
not Thessalian, and the sign of the spiritus asper is regularly employed in the 
epichoric alphabet (hds, héa, hvios, Hepya, etc.). In discussing Wacker- 
nagel’s view, Vermischte Beitrdge 5 ff., now also advocated by Fick, 
that the spiritus asper in Homer is due entirely to Attic influence, H. 
Jacobsohn, Philologus LXVII, 331, remarks: ‘“Einen positiven Beweis, ob 
Homer durchgehends Psilosis besessen habe oder nicht, kénnen und werden 
uns hoffentlich einmal Epigramme aus alter Zeit bringen. Wird hier in 
einem nicht psilotischen Dialekt ein homerisches Wort ohne h geschrieben, 
das in unserem Text mit h versehen ist, so ist die Frage zugunsten 
Wackernagels entschieden.’”’ But clear evidence of this, or of the converse, 
he thinks is still lacking. Solmsen Rh. Mus. LVIII, 604, footnote 2, had 
already pointed out, for Thessaly, that, except in the special case of the 
article, h was regularly expressed in early inscriptions, except when they 
were in epic or elegiac verse, and had remarked that the contrast was 
“héchst bemerkenswerth fiir die Beurtheilung dieser Dinge bei Homer.” 
But the evidence of this psilosis in epic and elegiac verse (mainly from the 
epitaph of Diokleas, which has not only 4, admittedly a special case, but 
also 6r’ and dvépos) was such that Jacobsohn, loc. cit., was able to cast some 


1 Very likely Arcadian too, but the only example as yet is the restored r[e]idevl, 
Wilhelm Athen. Mitt. XXX, 228, or r[e]?5é », Meister Ber. Berl. Akad., 1910, 162, 
about which there is room for some doubt. 
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doubt upon it and pronounce it inconclusive. Any possible doubt, however, 
must be dispelled by our present epigram. 

We have here, and likewise in the epitaph of Diokleas, psilosis, and this 
cannot come from the native dialect of Thessaly! Its source must lie in the 
imported literary form; and unless one prefers to resort to the hypothesis 
of specific Aeolic (Lesbian),? as distinct from Homeric, influence in the 
development of post-Homeric epic and elegiac composition, there appears 
to be no escape from the conclusion that we have here an important con- 
firmation of Wackernagel’s psilotic Homer. 

Cart D. Buck 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS III. 59 ff. 


denique avarities et honorum caeca cupido 

60 quae miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 
iuris et interdum socios scelerum atque ministros 
noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 
ad summas emergere opes, haec vulnera vitae 

: non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 

65 turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 
semota ab dulci vita stabilique videntur 
et quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante; 
unde homines dum se falso terrore coacti 
effugisse volunt longe longeque remosse, 

70 sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 
conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes 


Professor Masson in his Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, p. 20, says: ‘The 
logic of the passage which follows is extraordinary. ‘These wounds of life,’ 
the poet says, ‘derive by no means their least nutriment from the dread of 
death.’ But poverty and obscurity are a kind of death in life, and ‘there- 
fore’ the fear of death is the cause of men’s unscrupulous struggle for power 
and riches!” 

This misapprehension would hardly require comment were it not that 
it is shared by many other editors, and none, so far as I know, have brought 
out the full feeling of the passage. The main Epicurean thought is simple 
enough, though Munro and Woltjer seem to have overlooked the Epicurean 
parallels, and Giussani and Heinze, who give them in part, have not, I think, 
fully apprehended the deeper poetic meaning of the passage. It is on its 
face merely the obvious consideration that wealth and power are means of 


1 Jacobsohn, to be sure, attempts to show that psilosis is at least possible for a 
part of Thessaly. But the weight of evidence is against this. 


2 The spelling of e/s, noted above, would cease to be remarkable if intended for 
the Aeolic form. But even so, it might be Homeric. For there is, of course, no 
direct evidence as to whether Homeric e/s represents the Aeolic form with genuine 
diphthong or the Ionic form with lengthened e. 
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defense and protection against danger and death. As Shylock says (Shakes- 
pere M. of V. iv. 1): 


Nay, take my life and all, .... 
.... you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


The earliest expression of this idea that I recall is found in that universal 
anticipator, the Anonymus of Iamblichus (Diels Vorsokratiker? 631, 31 ff.): 
royvyodor peév, Ste TOTO H Lun éorwv,  Yrxy: Tavrys obv pelSovrat Kat roHod- 
ow abrnv dua piriav ris Cups cal ovvybeav i cvvtpépovtar: piroxpypatoior 
8 ravde eivexa, drep hoe airois. ri 8 éori radra; ai vooo, Td yhpas, 
ai éamwator Lyuiar, od tas éx Trav vopwv A€yw Cypias (Tavras pev yap Kal 
eiAaBnOivac got. Kal pvddgacba), GAAA Tas Towdras, wupKaids, Bavarovs 
oixerav, Tetparrodwv, GAAas ad ovpopds, at érikevTat ai pev ToIs Twpacw, ai 
Se rats Wuxais, ai S& trols xpypact. tovrwv d) obv evexa mavrwv, Gus és Tadra 
exwor xno Tois xpyjpyact, ras dvnp Tod wAovrov épéyerar. Lucretius probably 
took it from the seventh Kvupia ddéa of Epicurus D.L. x. 141: évSo§or xat repi- 
Brderroi twes EBovdnOnoav yevérOa, tiv e& dvOpdrwv dopdreav ottw vouilov- 
res meptrooeoOa. There are allusions to the idea in the first book of Cicero’s 
De finibus, notably i. 15, and as noted by Heinze, in Porphyry De abst. I, 54. 
Lucretius himself in v. 1120 ff. uses it to enforce the Epicurean moral that 
we can escape this imaginative extension of the fear of death only by con- 
tenting ourselves with the little that Nature really requires. Cf. Plutarch 
Septem sap. conviv. 159 F. 

But in the passage before us the genius of Lucretius, as often, adds to the 
plain statement of the Epicurean idea a depth and subtlety of poetic feeling 
that give it a new psychological significance. There is more in Lucretius’ 
words than the mere utilitarian suggestion that wealth and power will guard 
us against death. There is the feeling that poverty and humiliation are a 
diminution of our very being, and so an approximation to death. It is 
what James describes in his Psychology (I, 291) as “‘a sense of a shrinking of 
our personality, a partial conversion of ourselves to nothingness. .. . . We 
are assimilated to the poor devils whom we so despise and at the same time 
removed further . . . . from the happy sons of earth who lord it over land 
and sea and rule in the full-blown lustihood that wealth and power can give.” 

A different expression of this psychological feeling is the remark of 
Burke (Sublime and Beautiful vii): “What generally makes pain itself, if I 
may say so, more painful, is that it is considered as an emissary of this king 
of terrors.”” And still another is Emerson’s observation in the Essay on 
Politics: ‘Senators and presidents have climbed so high with pain enough, 
not because they think the place specially agreeable, but as an apology for 
real worth, and to vindicate their manhood in our eyes.’”’ The underlying 
psychology is that expounded by Spinoza throughout the third book of his 
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Ethics, notably in Propositions 11, 12, 25, 53, 54, 55. Joy is enlargement of 
our being, and pain or grief diminution. 
This is to encumber these beautiful lines with a ponderous exegesis, but 
we can hardly appreciate their full meaning with less. 
PavuL SHOREY 


THE MIRUM QUIN SENTENCES 


There are in Plautus ten sentences introduced by mirum quin.!. The 
verb is in the subjunctive. Besides these, one example (Persa 442) of a 
mirum quin sentence with the indicative verb has been admitted into the text 
of Goetz and Schoell. Various emendations of the text have been suggested; 
and I do not believe the passage can with reason be brought forward as 
evidence that mirum quin was ever followed by any other mood than the 
subjunctive. It is said that the construction does not occur outside of 
Plautus. 

The meaning of these sentences is clear and the ironical force present in 
all cases is recognized by all the editors. That which seems to be ener- 
getically asserted is manifestly contrary to fact and in some cases impossible. 
Hence the following example is sufficient illustration of the construction, 
Trin. 967: Mirum quin ab avo eius aut proavo acciperem, qui sunt mortut. 
“No doubt I’d get it from his grandfather or his great grandfather—they’re 
dead you know.” 

The explanation of this construction commonly accepted is that it is the 
development of an original parataxis in which quin appeared as an inter- 
rogative adverb with the meaning ‘‘why not?” Mirwm quin would mean, 
then, “It is strange why not.”’ So Kienitz in the well-known article and so 
Durham in his Substantive Clauses in Plautus; though the latter doubts 
the deliberative character of the originally paratactic question. 

Now in the third volume of Classical Philology I argued against the 
commonly accepted theories concerning the origin of the quin constructions 
in general and suggested another explanation. On the negative side the 
points in that argument were briefly these: Outside the clauses themselves, 
there is no real evidence to show that quin ever had the meaning “why 
not?” Etymologically the original value of the word may as well have 
been positive and demonstrative—or intensive—as negative and interroga- 
tive. Certainly there is no evidence for a meaning “why not?” in the 
declarative sentences, since they are neither negative nor interrogative, and 
certainly none in the imperative sentences. In the interrogative sentences 
there is never any real asking for information; the questions are rhetorical 
and imply a command, an implication easily given by questions other than 


1 Amph. 750; Aul. 85; Cist. 733; Merc. 204; Most. 493; Persa 339; Persa 433; 
Rudens 1393; Trin. 495; Trin. 967. 
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those introduced by a “‘why not?” Moreover, there is always opposition 
between these interrogative-imperative sentences and something that has 
gone before, a relation which quin is well fitted to express. An examination 
of the clauses themselves as they occur in Plautus and Terence gives very 
little support for the meaning “‘Why not?” In not many cases do the quin 
clauses depend on verbs or expressions capable of implying a question. 
Besides this, an independent question with the subjunctive such as has been 
supposed to form the second member of the parataxis (e.g., in nulla causa est 
quin verberes) is almost or quite non-existent in the literature. 

On the positive side my contention was and is that these constructions 
arose from a parataxis in which the first person subjunctive expressed the 
resolve of the speaker with the implication that it was impossible to prevent 
the action resolved upon, the introductory clause explicating that implica- 
tion, and the quin serving to point out the opposition existing between the 
two clauses, that is, with precisely the same force which we know it did have 
in independent declarative sentences. The paratactic stage might be 
illustrated by placing side by side these two sentences: Nequeo contineri, 
“T can’t be stopped”; quin loquar, ‘Nay I will speak.” From such a 
parataxis would arise such a sentence as Men. 253: Verum tamen nequeo 
contineri quin loquar. “I can’t be stopped but that I will speak.” “TI 
can’t be kept from speaking.” 

If we adopt this view concerning the original value of the conjunction 
quin, we must of course deny that the mirum quin construction arose from a 
paratactic question. We shall be inclined also to deny that the construction 
arose directly from any parataxis and to say rather that we have here an 
example of the extension of a clause originating in connection with some 
other type of principal sentence; and this view, it seems to me, is one ante- 
cedently probable no matter what is decided concerning the origin of the 
quin clauses in general. Positive evidence for this view will be obtained 
if we can show that the mirum quin sentence is easily connected with some 
other type of quin sentence. This, I think, can be done. 

The qguin clause from expressing that which is resolved upon and by 
implication impossible to prevent came to express that which it is impossible 
to prevent or hinder or that which nothing does hinder. Lucretius iii. 26: 
nec tellus obstat quin omnia dispiciantur. “arth is no bar to all things 
being descried’”’ (Munro). Now it is easy for such a clause to come to express 
that which it is impossible to prevent one’s thinking of as true. Mil. 332: 
Me homo nemo deterrebit quin ea sit in his aedibus. ‘No one will keep me 
from thinking that she is in this house.” Hence arises the non dubium est 
quin construction. Non dubium est quin virtually means “nothing prevents 
one’s thinking that.’”’ This shift of meaning of the quin sentence furnishes 
the explanation of the mirum quin construction. 

At the risk of prejudicing my argument I quote here a passage from 
Lucretius in which, if I mistake not, we have a quin clause depending on 
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mirum, though so far as I can learn, the editors. have not so taken it— 
certainly not Munro. 


Luer. vi. 1014: quo minus est mirum, quod dicitur ex elementis, 
corpora si nequeunt e ferro plura coorta 
in vacuum ferri, quin anulus ipse sequatur. 


If we make the quin clause depend on mirum, the meaning of minus est 
mirum clearly is “it is not strange,” “it is not unthinkable,” “there is 
nothing to prevent one’s thinking,” “‘there is no doubt.”” The comparison 
with nimirum is at once suggested. For our present purpose the frequently 
occuring ironical force of nimirum should also be remembered. 

If, now, we compare this sentence from Lucretius with one of our mirum 
quin sentences, omitting consideration of the irony as being a rhetorical 
matter, it appears that we need only a negative with mirum to make the 
constructions the same. The negative idea is at once supplied if we consider 
the mirum quin sentences to be interrogative. I should, therefore, place 
an interrogation point after each of these sentences and for a translation of 
Amph. 750, to show the construction, use something like this: ‘Is there any 
doubt but that he will contradict you, his master?” And this implies, 
“There is no doubt but that he will contradict you.” ‘Why of course he 
would contradict you.” 

It will not be thought that I am using the lone sentence from Lucretius 
as the main support of my theory. The non dubium est quin sentences 
and such sentences as nemo deterrebit quin sit (“No one will keep me from 
thinking”) show the development of the quin clause which appears in the 
mirum quin clauses also. The word nimirum shows the meaning which can 
be attached to mirum when used with a negative. The negative force is 
supplied if the mirum quin sentences are taken as interrogative. 


Frank H. Fow.er 
LOMBARD COLLEGE 


NOTE ON EUGIPPIUS 


In the new Pauly-Wissowa Real Encyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft s.v. “Eugippius” [Vol. VI 1, 1907] the statement is made that 
“the best text edition” of both his works is that of P. Knoell in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum IX 1, 2, 1885-86, while no mention at 
all is made of the later and authoritative edition of the Vita Sancti Severini 
by Mommsen [Berlin, 1898]. 

In the case of so important a historical source as this record by an eye- 
witness of the conditions in Noricum at the critical period when the Roman 
outposts were gradually yielding before the final barbarian onslaughts, we 
are fortunate indeed to possess a text by so thoroughgoing a scholar as 
Mommsen. His edition rests upon a broader manuscript foundation than 
any that preceded it [see Hermes XXXII 3, 1897, pp. 454-68, and XXXIII 
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1, 1898, pp. 160-67, Eugippiana by Mommsen, and the introduction to his 
edition], and his investigations have laid a sure foundation for the text. [So 
Manitius in the Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 1899, No. 15, p. 460; 
and see also Pfeilschifter in the Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 1899, 
No. 6, p. 155.] 

Knoell’s edition, on the other hand, is based on a smaller number of 
manuscripts, of generally lesser importance than those used by Mommsen 
and, as Sanday states, the editor has in some passages “‘shown a misplaced 
ingenuity of suspicion which resorts to far-fetched explanations for that 
which is plain enough as it stands.’”’ [See the Classical Review, 1887, I 8, 
p. 224] 


CHARLES C. Mizrow 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


COMMUNICATION 


In a thesis recently presented to the University of Michigan I have 
reopened the question of the act-division in Plautus. I have thrown over- 
board the existing act-division and have discovered certain criteria which 
are of service in locating the divisions as they probably were made by 
Plautus. These criteria are (1) announced departure of the actors present 
on the stage; (2) no clue given as to the identity of the oncoming actor or 
actors; (3) undoubted vacant stage; (4) monologues just before or after 
the break. Not all of these criteria are always existent at the place in 
question, but in the very large majority of cases they are in force. I have 
considered also the divisions in Menander without regard to the occurrence 
of the word XOPOY. The title of the thesis is The Divisions in the Plays 
of Plautus, and it will probably be published this summer or in the early 


autumn. 
FREDERICK M. Foster 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 
Topeka, Kan. 
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Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By JANE 
ELLEN Harrison. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. Pp. 
xxxii+559, $5. 


The primitives are upon us. In literature we must be mediaevalists; 
in art we may not truly admire anything that is not glorified by an inarticu- 
late helplessness; and in religion we turn from the perfected rites and 
reasoned faith of highly civilized peoples to track out the remotest strivings 
of rude man to express his religious emotions, feeling confident that if we 
can only detect the primitive’s first affections we shall have firm hold on the 
essential elements in religion. All this is very natural and in many ways 
highly desirable. Yet are we quite confident that the primitive stages are 
absolutely illuminating? Because we, with our historical telescope, can 
detect the source from which a certain religious act of the fifth century B.c. 
or of our own day sprang, does it follow that we therefore grasp the full 
religious meaning of that act? Would a knowledge of the origins of the 
several rites which compose the Mass convey to us any adequate understand- 
ing of the religious content which the Mass has for the devout mind? Cer- 
tainly not. Although it is true that we cannot understand any stage of any 
thing without knowing whence it came, origins can never tell us the whole 
story of the developed state. Yet it is a fact that anthropology has widened 
our horizon enormously and has already rendered great assistance to the 
study of religion. In England and in France there have grown up anthropo- 
logical schools whose stout volumes display great stores of material drawn 
from the remotest quarters of the world. These works have thrown welcome 
light into many dark places, and the writer for one gladly acknowledges his 
debt to the learned and prolific members of these schools. Still often one 
cannot refrain from asking certain questions. Although similar rites are 
frequently developed at like stages of culture among peoples widely sepa- 
rated by space and time, can we be sure that these rites represent concepts 
or impulses so uniform that we are justified in using matter drawn from 
Australia, Mexico, or Kamchatka to fill out the gaps in our evidence and to 
interpret our data, when we are dealing, say, with the religions of Greece and 
Rome? Control is not easy and, with all respect be it said, the ‘‘compara- 
tive” writers do not always seem to apply it rigidly. The collecting of 
interesting material appears somehow or other to blunt the logical faculties. 

This diatribe is prompted by Miss Harrison’s learned, interesting, and 
persuasive book. The work owes its origin, as Miss Harrison herself tells 
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us, chiefly to the conviction that the Olympians were not only non-primitive 
but positively in a sense non-religious; but that, on the other hand, the 
cultus of Dionysus and of Orpheus were essentially religious. Under the 
influence of Bergson and Durkheim she came to feel first, that the mystery- 
god and the Olympian expressed, restrictively, the one durée, life, and the 
other the action of conscious intelligence which reflects on and analyzes life; 
and second, that among primitive peoples religion represents collective feeling 
and collective thinking rather than the thought of the individual. The 
starting-point of the book is the fragmentary hymn which was discovered a 
few years ago by the English excavators at Palaikastro in Crete. The hymn 
begins with an invocation to “Mightiest Kouros, Kronian,” coming at the 
head of his Daimones to join in dance and song; it then continues apparently 
with an etiological myth, and concludes with the benefits conferred— 
fertility, prosperity, and the rule of Dike and Themis. This Kouros of the 
hymn Miss Harrison identifies with Zeus, Dionysus, Zagreus. She would 
attribute his origin to the social action of the Kouretes, who represent a 
tribal group whose unity the Kouros reflects—a group into which youths 
were received by initiation rites, by a New-Birth, a dromenon. This drome- 
non itself is something re-done or pre-done with magical intent; the dithy- 
ramb being a dromenon of the New-Birth. The god derives his existence 
from the collective enthusiasm of the Kouretes, Bacchoi, or whatever the 
social unit may be called. This furnishes the kernel of the whole book. 
Miss Harrison then proceeds to discuss man’s reaction toward the universe, 
in which he sees strange powers which he tries to control through magic or 
to shun through tabu. The Omophagia is regarded as an example of the 
essence of magic; this consideration requires a definition of sacrament and 
sacrifice. The chapter on the dithyramb and the spring festival, whose 
purpose was to secure the awakening and fertility of the world, leads to a 
chapter on the origin of the Olympic Games contributed by Mr. Cornford. 
These, according to the writer, arose from an annual race of the Kouretes, 
the victor becoming the Eniautos-Daimon, the good-luck of the year, who 
is, however, absorbed by the hero. Miss Harrison then resumes her dis- 
cussion and in three chapters carries us from the daimon and hero through 
the transition stage represented by Herakles and Apollo, to the highly 
individualized Olympians. Finally Themis is shown to be the collective 
conscience of the neutral, not the conventional, social group; she is 
“herd-instinct, the social sanction,” to quote Miss Harrison’s own 
expression. ‘The emphasis and representation of this collective con- 
science, this social imperative,” to her mind, constitute religion. ‘Themis 
is not religion but she is the stuff of which religious representations are 
made” (p. 485). 

The reviewer naturally has no desire to treat this book lightly, or to 
attempt to obscure its real value by massing objections against it. As he 
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has said above, the work is full of learning and insight. If it sometimes 
seems to take the reader far afield and to be expanded by the consideration 
of matters only remotely connected, the treatment is always interesting and 
persuasive. Indeed one must be on his guard lest he be carried along against 
his own judgment. There is in it much matter for reflection, much that is 
illuminating. Miss Harrison deserves well of her fellow-students of religion 
for attempting to apply Durkheim’s social psychology to the problems of 
Greek religion, even if they are forced to entertain doubts as to many of the 
results she has obtained. She is right in emphasizing the fact that the 
Olympians are born of literature and art, of reflection and analysis, and in 
making clear the difference between them and the products of the natural 
social group. Yet the reviewer must say in all frankness that the work 
seems to him to exhibit serious defects both in principle and in detail, a few 
of which he will now mention. 

In the first place there is here, implicitly at least, that confusion between 
the origins and the nature of the developed religion which was mentioned 
above. If we allow that Themis was originally the “herd-instinct” made 
objective, it does not necessarily follow that the source of her being deter- 
mined her nature in the developed period of Greek religion. Too many 
influences have been operative to admit of that. Indeed no developed god 
or religious institution ever came from any single source. The origins are 
manifold, and there is grave danger that the scholar shall overestimate 
some one source or a few sources which he sees, and so distort the truth. 
We must also return to the doubt whether the ceremony of the Second- 
Birth among the Akiktiyu of British East Africa or among the Hindus are 
quite such illuminating parallels to Greek customs as Miss Harrison would 
make them. Are the Intichiuna ceremonies of Central Australia really 
analogous to the rite of the revocation of ghosts at the Anthesteria? Should 
one not look for phenomena somewhat less remote from the Hellenic world? 
Again is it right to make so much of Cretan influence as Miss Harrison and 
others frequently do? Good fortune has revealed to us much of the Minoan 
civilization, but no man can tell what the next decade may show us in Asia 
Minor or even in Northern Greece. The lessons of the last forty years 
since Schliemann began at Troy should not be wholly lost, but should rather 
make us cautious. That Crete influenced Greece profoundly no one would 
deny, but there is as yet no warrant for regarding the land of Minos as the 
chief source of post-Dorian civilization. 

When we come to some objections to details we must note that there is 
no sure proof that there ever was a Minoan god corresponding to the Diony- 
sus of later times. There may have been, but there is no certain evidence 
of his existence. Surely a hymn which, in its present form, dates from the 
third century of our era is no warrant for a period at least fifteen hundred 
years earlier, even if it contain the primitive elements which the verses from 
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Palaikastro certainly do. The hymn itself is in three fragments. One of the 
breaks comes after the words: 


"Ev6a yap o€, 3aad’ auBporov, 

domd| npdpo rpopijes} 

map’ ‘Péas X\aBovres 10da 

k[povovres dréxpupay ]. 
This certainly is the beginning of the familiar story of the protection of the 
infant Zeus by the Kouretes. But when Miss Harrison goes on to say that 
to the cardinal features of the story belong the hiding, killing, and dismem- 
berment of the child, who then is to be brought to life again, she is stating 
something which cannot be proved, and the arbitrary equation Kouros= 
Zeus, or Dionysus, or Zagreus, combined with the doctrine of expurgation, 
will not convince all readers. 

The sarcophagus from Hagia Triada is interpreted with a confidence as 
to the relation of the scenes depicted and their details that is somewhat 
startling. Miss Harrison knows why the bull gives up his blood: it is that 
the people may have new mana, new pévos. The sequel of the killing she 
sees on the other side, in the scene in which a woman is pouring something 
into a crater between two upright double axes; this something, we are told, 
is the blood of the bull who is dying on the opposite side. The something 
poured may be blood, but Miss Harrison’s interpretation is purely subjective, 
as is much else that she says about the scene. What warrant have we for 
believing that the two sides represent scenes related in any such way as that 
presented by Miss Harrison? None whatever. To multiply objections of 
this sort would be easy, although ungracious. 

One thing more, however, should be mentioned. In a number of places 
in the text Miss Harrison employs Professor Gilbert Murray’s beautiful 
English versions, relegating the Greek to the footnotes. But Mr. Murray’s 
versions, for all their beauty, often incorporate ideas which are not found in 
the original so that the effect is somewhat misleading. For example (p. 33): 


When from out the fire immortal, 
To himself his God did take him, 
To his own flesh, and bespake him: 
“Enter now life’s second portal, 
Motherless Mystery; lo, I break 
Mine own body for thy sake, 
Thou of the Twofold Door, and seal thee 
Mine, O Bromios”—thus he spake— 
“‘And to this thy land reveal thee.” 
Eurip. Bacchae 518 ff.: 


hd a A > > 
dre pypo mropos é& a- 
Gavdrov Zeds 6 rexwv 7p- 


, 
racé vw Ta0’ dvaBodcas: 
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"Th, AcOvpayB’, éuav ap- 
ceva tavie BAK vndiv 
dvadaivw oe 760’, & Bax- 
xt, OnBas dvopaleav. 
Or again (p. 133), where the expansion is less misleading: 


O feet of a fawn to the greenwood fled, 
Alone in the grass and the loveliness. 
Bacchae 866: 


ds veBpos xAoepais éurrai- 
Lovoa Xeiwaxos pdovais. 
Compare again pp. 38-41. 

To the chapter on “Daimon and Hero’ Professor Murray adds an 
excursus on “Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy,” in which he treats 
matters recently handled by him in part in public lectures in this country. 

It is unfortunate that a book which contains so much of vital interest 
to students of Greek civilization should continually make the reader pause 
and doubt its processes and its conclusions. 


Currrorp H. Moore 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Origin of Tragedy with Special Reference to the Greek Tragedians. 
By Witu1am Rinceway. Cambridge University Press, 1910. 
Pp. 228. $2.25. 


In this book Mr. Ridgeway rejects the generally accepted view which 
associates the origin of Greek tragedy with the worship of Dionysus. He 
refuses to believe that anything so solemn as the tragic drama could have 
had its genesis in what he calls, ignoring the serious side of the Dionysiac 
faith, the orgies of an unclean and licentious ritual. He seems to accept the 
view of Aristotle and others that it developed from the dithyrambic chorus, 
but he denies that the dithyramb had anything more than an accidental con- 
nection with Dionysus. Indeed, the dithyramb existed in Greece long before 
the immigration of the Thracian wine-god. It was originally, he appears 
to think, a ritualistic “mimetic” chorus which was sung at the tombs of local 
heroes to honor and propitiate the dead, like the “tragic choruses” with 
which, according to Herodotus, the Sicyonians celebrated the “sufferings” of 
the hero Adrastus. Such choruses came to be called “tragic,”’ not because 
a goat was the prize nor because the singers impersonated the goat-like fol- 
lowers of Dionysus (the Satyrs, by the way, were not goat-like but horse- 
like according to Mr. Ridgeway), but simply because they wore goat skins— 
a costume which had only a traditional significance for it was merely a sur- 
vival from the primitive time when goat skins formed the dress of all people. 

At first the “tragic” performances were local and ritualistic. They 
were given only at the tomb. The first great innovation which changed 
this ritualistic “mummery”’ into something like dramatic art was made by 
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Thespis when he divorced the show from the local tomb, put it on wheels, 
and offered entertainment here and there from his itinerant wagon. For this 
view, we have not only the Horatian tradition but the close parallel in the 
early history of the English drama when the mystery and miracle plays, 
which were confined originally to a particular church or shrine, came to be 
given by strolling players from a stage on wheels. 

This theory of the origin of tragedy relieves us of the perplexing difficulty 
of explaining how anything so noble as the Aeschylean drama could have 
sprung from so base a parentage, or how, in Aristotle’s words, “the grotesque 
diction of the earlier Satyric was discarded for the stately manner of Tragedy.” 
For tragedy has no vital connection with Dionysus or the Satyrs. It is 
directly descended from solemn chants at the tomb. This the author tries to 
confirm by an examination of the extant tragedies. Some of these, notably 
the Choephoroe, associate the action with the tomb of a hero and with offer- 
ings and prayers to the dead; and a greater number abound in clear echoes 
of beliefs and superstitions which survive from the primitive ancestor or 
hero worship in which tragedy had its beginnings. 

How, then, did “tragic choruses” get mixed up with Dionysiac festivals ? 
Mr. Ridgeway offers the easy explanation that wherever such choruses 
existed the wild cult of Dionysus was superimposed on the cults of local heroes, 
absorbing the older ritual but not affecting the character of the “tragic 
choruses.’ The new religion brought with it, however, its own appropriate 
“mummery,” the Satyr chorus, and added this to the “tragic choruses’’ 
already on the ground, thus instituting that misalliance of incongruous types 
which was, presumably, the source of much artistic embarrassment to the 
Athenian tragic poets. 

The above is, in brief outline, Mr. Ridgeway’s tempting, but hardly con- 
vincing, theory. It is open to a number of serious objections which the 
author either ignores or dismisses somewhat cavalierly. In the first place, 
he gives absolutely no proof that “tragic choruses” formed a recognized 
part of the worship of local heroes. He cites a number of instances to show 
that the worship of the dead was not uncommon. But this is not the point. 
The single clear case of a local hero who was honored in this way is that of 
Adrastus who, on the authority of Herodotus, was honored by “tragic 
choruses” at Sicyon until Cleisthenes restored or assigned (dmédwxe) them 
to Dionysus. But the meaning of Herodotus is by no means clear. An 
unprejudiced reading of the passage in question leaves the impression that 
the historian felt that such choruses were appropriate to Dionysus and had 
been transferred from him to Adrastus. At any rate, the passage cannot 
be used to prove that here the cult of Dionysus had supplanted an older hero 
cult. The author, himself, has to admit that “scholars with one accord” 
have interpreted Herodotus to mean that Cleisthenes restored to Dionysus 
an honor which had been taken from him. 

Again, Mr. Ridgeway’s contention that the dithyramb was not of 
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Dionysiac origin has against it a clear tradition which associates the early 
dithyramb with Dionysus. Archilochus (fr. 77), who first mentions it, calls 
it a song for Dionysus, and there is no doubt that the dithyramb which 
Arion perfected at Corinth was a chorus of Satyrs in honor of Dionysus. 
Moreover Aristotle in his brief sketch of the development of the drama 
implies clearly enough not only that tragedy arose from the dithyramb but 
that the dithyramb was a Satyr chorus. 

The significance of the word tragedy is important to any view we take 
of the question. The author’s explanation that the name was given to choral 
songs for the dead because the singers wore a dress which survived from the 
early period when goat skins were common apparel raises the question why 
the same conservatism in dress is not shown in other choral songs which were 
equally primitive and ritualistic in their origin. Granting with Mr. Ridgeway 
that we are here on uncertain ground, is not the common view, expressed 
in Et. M. 764, 6: rpaywdia, dtu ra woAAG oF xopol ék Latripwv cvvicravto, ods 
éxdAouv Tpayous, more plausible ? 

The author’s long chapter (iv) in which he attempts to point out sur- 
vivals in extant Greek tragedies of what he regards as the primitive type of 
the tpay.ixds xopds does not materially strengthen his theory. We expect 
to find in Greek tragedy, regardless of its origin, what we find in other lit- 
erature of the time, echoes of old superstitions not yet outworn, survivals 
of customs and beliefs connected with an old worship of the dead, especially 
when they readily serve to contribute dramatic interest and effectiveness to 
the play; but if we took the author’s view we should expect to find something 
more. If tragedy is a lineal descendant of a ‘‘mimetic” chorus which 
celebrated “the sufferings” of the dead we should expect to find in the 
extant tragedies or in references to tragedies which are lost, some clear 
survival of the “primitive type,’”’ but for this we look in vain. Tombs and 
ghosts and dirges we have in plenty, but are not these of the nature of all 
tragedy ? 

Finally, one closes Mr. Ridgeway’s book, grateful to him for having 
inspired a re-examination of the articles of a long-accepted creed but with 
the feeling that the orthodox view suffers less from “‘a rigid application of 
the historical and comparative methods’ than does the author’s ingenious 
and stimulating thesis. 


GeorGE NORLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Epirotische Geschichte bis zum Jahre 280 v. Chr. Von Cart Kuorzscu. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1911. Pp. viii+240. 


It was from the adjacent island of Corcyra that Epirus was hellenized. 
With Hellenic culture went hand in hand political superiority. Thus the 
first overlords of Epirus, the Chaones in the north, owed their leadership 
to propinquity and intimacy with the Greek commercial republic. In the 
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last quarter of the fifth century before Christ, however, King Tharyps 
brought to his own people, the Molossians, benefits derived from an educa- 
tion received in Athens, and by an enlightened foreign and domestic policy 
he laid the basis for the future Molossian hegemony. His son Alcetas owed 
his crown to Dionysius I and Jason of Pherae, and with these and other 
external supports he made Epirus more than a geographical concept. After 
his death his kingdom was fought for by his two sons and a domestic feud 
was thus started which came to an end only in the reign of Pyrrhus. In the 
meanwhile, through the marriage of Alcetas’ granddaughter Olympias with 
Philip II, Epirus came into the sphere of Macedonian policy. The brother 
of Olympias, Alexander, and after his death in battle in Lucania, Olympias 
herself got their cue from Macedon, and this virtual suzerainty of Macedon 
over Epirus was also exercised by Cassander. On the latter’s death, in 297 
B.C., Pyrrhus got his opportunity to make Epirus a strong and independent 
state. He is the central figure in the last half of Dr. Klotzsch’s work. 

That historical training should involve not simply research but also 
synthesis is a postulate upon which Professor Eduard Meyer has always 
insisted. Hence the dissertations which issue from his school tend to be 
books. This condition is illustrated by the important work on the age of 
Demosthenes recently published by Kahrstedt and also by the one of which 
we have just sketched the outline. Dr. Klotzsch has tried to make real 
history out of the meager records of Epirus, and he has succeeded better 
than might have been thought possible. It was, indeed, worth while to 
think out the political development of Greece from the Epirote standpoint, 
and in the process many suggestions are made with which the general his- 
torian will have to reckon. The chief defect of our author is perhaps due 
as much to the paucity of sources as to youthful enthusiasm—the audacity 
with which he explains the state of public opinion in Epirus at different 
epochs and the varying political aims of its rulers. There are some things 
about ancient countries which we cannot know. The style, too, seems to 
us needlessly tangled. Professor Beloch does not write German as Dr. 
Klotzsch does. Occasionally we miss a reference to the modern literature. 
For example, De Sanctis (Storia dei Romani II, 390, n. 2) might have been 
cited for the chronology of the Corupedion campaign—with which, by the 
way, we agree fully. The book as a whole is a very creditable performance. 


Witu1aM Scott Frerauson 





Excavations in the Island of Mochlos. By Ricuarp B. SEAGER. 
Boston and New York, 1912. Imp. 8vo, pp. 111, 11 color 
plates, 54 figures. 


This book, recently published by the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, at once takes rank as our best source of information for the begin- 
nings of Bronze Age culture in Crete. It deals with the author’s excavation 
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of twenty-three graves on the small island of Mochlos, which lies off the 
north shore of Sitia, the easternmost province of Crete. These graves date 
from the Early Minoan Period, roughly coincident with the third millennium 
B.C., a time when Crete led Europe in development. 

While excavating a Minoan settlement in 1908, Mr. Seager was led 
by surface potsherds to the cemetery site, which lies just outside the ancient 
town, on a steep slope at the water’s edge. Burials were found in six large 
chamber-tombs, in small inclosures walled by light rubble, in cist-like graves, 
holes in the rock, and inverted pithoi. There were no signs of cremation, 
but in every grave the confusion of bones pointed to second burial, after the 
flesh was decomposed. The pithoi, all containing bones of infants, were 
scattered on the slope, and evidently bore no relation to the other burials; 
their decoration is in the well-known style of the Third Middle and First 
Late Minoan periods. 

Of the chamber-tombs, standing apart on a narrow ledge of rock, two had 
been plundered in Middle Minoan times, two contained few but excellent 
objects, two were veritable treasuries. The princely status of the dead was 
shown by a profusion of gold diadems, armlets, chains, beads, and pendants, 
thin strips of gold in many shapes to be sewn on garments, gold hair orna- 
ments, fine ivory seals, and beautiful stone vases. The total harvest from the 
cemetery amounted to 265 clay vases, 130 stone vases, 150 gold ornaments, 
11 necklaces of various materials, about half a hundred bronze objects, and 
a number of interesting seals of gold and ivory. None of the “bronze” 
from Mochlos has been analyzed. Mr. Seager admits the possibility that 
the Early Minoan specimens may turn out to be almost pure copper, but he 
wisely refrains from accepting Mosso’s postulate of a Copper Age for Crete. 

From a deposit of the Third Middle Minoan Period Mochlos adds one 
example of Cretan script—a signet seal of chalcedony bearing three picto- 
graphic characters, the horned altar, a full-rigged ship, and the trowel sign. 
Of the same age is a small terra-cotta head, modeled with considerable 
mastery in the style of the ivory youths and the faience goddess from Knossos, 
with which it is contemporary. To the subsequent epoch (L. M. I), the 
flourishing period of Aghia Triadha and Gournia, belongs a remarkable gold 
signet, which surpasses all Mr. Seager’s other finds in general interest. The 
hoop is so small that the ring cannot have been worn by an adult; on the 
bezel is carved an elaborate design. Beside a fig-tree, borne in a barge 
fashioned somewhat like a sea-monster, sits a figure supposed to be the 
Minoan goddess. On the water’s edge stands a pillared shrine. The three 
symbols in the field are unintelligible; the figure may not be a divinity of 
either sex, but a mariner. In view of these uncertainties interpretation is 
at present impossible, but there can be no doubt that the scene is a signifi- 
cant one. The pictographic seal, the head, and the signet are by-products 
of the excavations, not associated with the principal burials, whose earlier 
date is certified by well-known types of pottery. 
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Many pages of Mr. Seager’s book can be skimmed by the general reader, 
but even the detailed lists of finds have been made as attractive as possible 
by orderliness in arrangement and by constant reference to many excellent 
illustrations in half-tone (from photographs and pencil drawings), zincograph, 
and color. The art and culture of Mochlos are summarized in the last 
twenty pages. 

The first dwellers in the island were a primitive people. A rapid advance 
in culture in the Second Early Minoan Period (ca. 2500 B.c.) indicates a 
sudden widening of horizon. Mochlos gives no positive proof of intercourse 
with Egypt, not a single importation; but the phenomenal skill acquired in 
carving hard stone—an achievement for which no preliminary steps have 
been found in Crete—as well as the forms of at least six stone vases unearthed 
in his excavations justify Mr. Seager in believing that Egypt had come within 
the ken of the sea-faring peoples of eastern Crete. Mochlos had a good 
harbor from which to adventure. 

Under the new impulse progress was rapid. Mochlos was more pros- 
perous in the latter half of the Early Minoan Period than in Middle Minoan 
times, and this is true of eastern Crete in general, in strong contrast to 
Knossos. Methods of work were simple but effective. The artistic sense 
was alive. Without help of the wheel, craftsmen carved vases from both 
marble and alabaster, selecting stone richly veined, and shaping it with 
careful regard to beauty of color and form. Soldering was unknown 
but gold was welded to gold, and decorative designs, usually geometric, 
were beaten out over molds or pricked from the reverse side. Some animal 
designs, pricked in gold, are very much like the geometric art of the Iron 
Age. Mr. Seager seems hardly to appreciate the delicate leaf and flower 
forms, notably the crocus, among the hair ornaments from Mochlos; he 
reserves his enthusiasm for two exquisitely fine gold chains, equal to late 
Greek work. 

Mr. Seager writes with admirable clearness and with the alert under- 
standing that has made him so fortunate an excavator. His data can be 
trusted fully. He is guarded in his conclusions, not going beyond the direct 
evidence of his own diggings, the hardly disputable theory of early inter- 
course with Egypt, and some interesting views as to the occupation of the 
coasts of eastern Crete, toward the close of the First Early Minoan Period, by 
a spread of population from neighboring inland centers of Neolithic culture, 
or by members of the same race as the Minoans, newly arrived in Crete. 
His book is not rich in comparison beyond the citation of objects from other 
Cretan excavations, which are like those found at Mochlos. This limitation 
narrows our view of the world in which Mochlos played a part. 

Whence came the copper and gold? Mr. Seager does not even ask the 
question. They did not originate in Crete, probably not in Africa. If 
the copper was from Cyprus, the nearest source, it is the more remarkable 
that Cretan tools and weapons should be as free from Cypriot as from 
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Egyptian influence. Even before Mochlos was excavated, we knew that in 
the third millenium B.c. Crete was neither primitive nor merely at school to 
older lands. Knossos showed obsidian from the Liparian islands. Aghios 
Onuphrios, Vasiliki, and Gournia opened our eyes to connections with Asia 
Minor. The Burnt City of Hissarlik had been duly inscribed in the Second 
Early Minoan Period and Dr. Schliemann’s treasure only awaited confirma- 
tion from the gold ornaments of Mochlos to be accepted as genuine products 
of the age. The Mochlos gold work is superior to the Hissarlik treasure, 
refuting the charge that Dr. Schliemann was mistaken in supposing that such 
objects could have originated in the Aegean at so early a date. It seems 
probable that Crete had the advantage of trading for raw materials with 
peoples less advanced than herself, and that this experience was as valuable 
in giving self-reliance to her native genius as was the intercourse with more 
civilized nations in awakening new ambitions. But on these points Mr. 
Seager is silent. 
Harriet Boyp Hawes 


“Tertullians Apologeticum.” Von RicHarp Hernze. In Berichte 
tiber die Verhandlungen der Kénigl. Sdchsichen Gesellschaft der 


Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Philologisch-historische Klasse 62. 
Band 1910, pp. 279-490. 


However fascinating the attempt to reconstruct lost works of ancient 
literature and place them in their setting, classical philology is in greater 
need today of exact analyses of extant works, of summaries of their contents, 
and of comment upon their meaning as a whole. Richard Heinze, who has 
enabled our generation to read Virgil with fresh understanding, gives in the 
present volume an admirable interpretation of Tertullian’s Apologeticum. 
After a brief introduction, in which he pays tribute to Geffcken’s recent 
studies of the Christian apologetes, he takes up Tertullian’s work in its essen- 
tial divisions and with a combination of summary and comment follows its 
line of argument. This treatment brings out in clear relief and with a new 
emphasis Tertullian’s familiar traits and temperamental antinomies—his 
sturdy historical sense and his reliance upon false history, his hatred of shams 
and his condescension to sophisms, his tender sympathy for all human 
souls and his scathing contempt for the pagan philosopher. Heinze shows 
that the apology as a literary form is, like most literary forms, Greek in its 
origin, but that Tertullian impresses his own stamp upon it; in general, 
when appropriating material from his Greek predecessors, he points the 
argument more sharply and adjusts it more nicely to his needs. Heinze’s 
recent studies in Cicero are applied to good purpose in the present work: 
he can point time and again to some parallel situation in Cicero, as proof that 
the methods of the ancient forensics were still in vogue. He takes issue with 
Mommeen in holding that the proceedings against the Christians, at least as 
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they are described in the Apologeticum, did not include a technical charge of 
maiestas. He maintains, against many scholars, that Tertullian is a pre- 
cursor, not an imitator, of Minucius Felix. The present reviewer, though 
he cannot claim to have examined all the coincidences between the two 
writers with sufficient care, believes that this old quarrel is not yet laid. 
“‘Einheitlichkeit der Auffassung, Konsequenz der Durchfiihrung, zusam- 
menhang der Gedankenentwicklung”’ (p. 291) are Heinze’s tests of priority; 
but Tertullian might have introduced these desirable qualities into material 
furnished him by Minucius as he admittedly did into material furnished him 
by the Greeks. It seems also to the reviewer that Heinze’s endeavor to 
prove Tertullian the earlier writer leads him to underestimate Minucius, who 
is something more than “ein unselbstindiger und gedankenarmer, aber 
literarisch gewandter Kompilator” (p. 488). However the problem is 
decided, if it can be decided, Heinze has brought forward new considerations 
which deserve careful pondering. He describes the present work as a pre- 
liminary study for an edition of the Apologeticum; let us hope that he is to 
undertake this edition himself. 


E. K. Ranp 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Die Zahl 40 im Glauben, Brauch und Schrifttum der Semiten. Ein 
Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religionswissenschaft, Volkskunde und 
Zahlenmystik. Von W. H. Roscuer. (Abh. der philol.-histor. 
Kl. der kénigl. sichs. Ges. der Wiss., Bd. XXVII, No. IV.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 48. M. 2. 


Die Tessarakontaden und Tessarakontadenlehren der Griechen und 
anderer Volker. Ein Beitrag zur vergleichenden Religionswissen- 
schaft, Volkskunde und Zahlenmystik sowie zur Geschichte der 
Medizin. Von W. H. Roscuer. (Berichte iiber die Verhandl. 
der kénigl. siichs. Ges. der Wiss., philol.-histor. Kl., Bd. 61, 
Heft 2.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 17-206. M. 6. 


These two studies not only supplement one another, but were conceived 
as a single whole; the second even contains a considerable supplement 
(pp. 173-83) to the first, and the analytical table of contents (pp. 188-97) 
and the alphabetical index (pp. 198-206) relate to both treatises. The 
difference in format, therefore, due to the exigencies of publication, must 
strike the student as an annoying impertinence. 

The encyclopedic learning of the author, displayed to good purpose in 
his former writings, is so well known to scholars as to call for no special 
remark in this instance. The method of treatment is substantially identical 
with that of the author’s studies dealing with the numbers seven and nine. 
In the first treatise he considers the beliefs of the Babylonians, Mandaeans, 
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Israelites, and Arabs and other Mohammedan peoples; in the second, the 
Greeks claim the lion’s share of his attention, but all sorts of peoples, related 
or unrelated to the Greeks, likewise are passed in review. To the classical 
student the heads under which the materials relative to Greece are grouped 
will doubtless prove to be of the greatest interest. They are as follows: I, 
“Cult and Myth”; II, “Homer and Hesiod”’; III, “Agriculture, Weather, 
etc.”; IV, “Legislation, Politics, and the Pythagoreans’; V, ‘“ Hippoc- 
rates”; VI, “Later Medicine”; VII, “Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, etc.” 
Throughout the author distinguishes between periods of forty days and those 
of forty years, and then groups together the somewhat miscellaneous mass 
of other uses of the number. He arrives at the conclusion that the sacred 
or mystical character of the number forty was derived from the primitive 
observations touching various forty-day periods, such as that of the continu- 
ance of the menstrual discharge after the inception of pregnancy and that 
of the lochial discharge after parturition. Other periods of like duration 
were noted relative to wind and weather. From this sphere the conception 
spread so as to cover various terms of forty years, such as the almost 
ubiquitous forty-year generation with its dxuy at the fortieth year. 

Dr. Rdscher properly emphasizes the comparative aspects of his investi- 
gations; for, though—doubtless in a large measure because of lack of knowl- 
edge on our part—the parallelism between all the peoples compared is by 
no means complete, nothing is more calculated to impress the student 
than the actual extent of agreement disclosed between peoples of the most 
different ethnological affiliations. Every such study properly conducted, 
as are those of Dr. Roscher, contributes substantially to the stock of primi- 
tive ideas, the constitutive and regulative significance of which for the 
development of human conceptions and institutions we are just beginning 
adequately to realize, and so to the science of folk-psychology and the begin- 
nings of science. The author has once more given striking proof of the 
inexhaustible riches of that storehouse of primitive notions, the writings of 
Hippocrates; and incidentally he offers valuable suggestions, looking to the 
improvement of the text of not a few passages, based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the subjects under discussion. One can but hope that the 
erudite and indefatigable investigator may continue to shed light upon 
questions of this kind. 


W. A. Hepeu 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Common People of Ancient Rome. Studies of Roman Life and 
Literature. By Frank Frost Assotr. New York: Scribner, 
1911. Pp. xii+290. 


In everything written by Professor Abbott we have learned long since 
to look for soundness of scholarship as well as clarity of presentation; and 
both of these expected qualities are exhibited in his latest volume. The 
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Common People of Ancient Rome is evidently intended to make the past more 
vividly real and near; but in pursuit of this laudable aim it never descends 
to methods that are sensational or sentimental, and the book should appeal 
to any intelligent reader with an interest in history, whether he has a special 
classical training or not. To the friends of Latin and Greek it will be wel- 
come also as a pertinent argument to be wielded in the presence of facile 
and familiar phrases about “arid fields, exhausted soil, unproductive methods, 
and dreary technicalities.” 

The nature of the contents may perhaps be gathered more satisfactorily 
from the chapter headings than from the title, so I quote a few of them: 
“How Latin Became the Language of the World”; ‘‘The Poetry of the 
Common People’; ‘“Diocletian’s Edict and the High Cost of Living”; 
“Some Reflections on Corporations and Trade-Guilds.” With the exception 
of ‘The Origin of the Realistic Romance among the Romans,” the papers 
are now published for the first time. If the reader is inclined to question 
whether the comprehensive general title is quite justified, he may recall 
that Society and Politics in Ancient Rome is really a companion volume. 

After voicing a genuine commendation of the work, one might submit 
a few suggestions like the following: (1) It would hardly seem worth while 
devoting so much space to Grober’s theory that the different developments 
of Latin in the Romance languages were due primarily to the time of the 
original Roman acquisition and settlement of the respective districts (pp. 
23-26). Naturally Professor Abbott himself does not accept this untenable 
view. (2) ‘The speech of the common people . . . . is usually much more 
rigid in its adherence to its own principles than formal speech is, which is 
likely to be influenced by conventional associations” (pp. 32-33). We may 
readily accept the essential point of the paragraph; but the careful reader will 
view that particular sentence very suspiciously. (3) The verses scratched 
on a temple wall at Memphis by a Roman lady tourist (p. 113) can scarcely 
be taken as an example of the ‘Poetry of the Common People,”’ unless a 
trip up the Nile was a much more frequent diversion of the plebs than we 
have always assumed. (4) In dealing with the “Edict of Diocletian” it 
might have been well to emphasize more strongly the significance of the fact, 
pointed out long ago by Dureau de La Malle, that the prices of provisions 
thereby enjoined were not merely low, but so low that the imperial effort 
broke down utterly and immediately. Furthermore, even the actual rela- 
tive value of wages and the prices of supplies may fail to be reliably indicated 
by the edict, despite the general assumption to the contrary. For if there 
was an error in the scale of wages that did not happen to counterbalance the 
error in the scale of prices, the economic relation would be materially modi- 
fied. We should be glad to know whether Diocletian’s policy aimed at 
benefiting the poor man in both arms of the balance or only in one. How- 
ever, Professor Abbott’s comparison of the purchasing value of the working- 
man’s day in that period and our own is helped by the introduction of a careful 
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tabulation and renders a real service. (5) The many translations of Latin 
passages are invariably accurate, as one would expect. That they did not 
always strike the present reviewer as being felicitous, is only a proof that a 
former student may some day presumptuously differ from an honored master. 

Typographical slips are creditably rare, although bletat (p. 102) is rather 
startling. One must regret the printing of words and phrases from various 
languages in the same type as English words, the few exceptions in the text 
only serving to emphasize the confusion. 

Frep B. R. HELLEMs 


Sophokles. Erklirt von F. W. ScHNEIDEWIN und A. Nauck. Zwei- 
tes Bandchen: Kénig Oedipus. Elfte Auflage besorgt von 
Ewawp Bruun. Berlin: Weidmann, 1910. Pp. 239. M. 2.20. 


Sixty years ago Schneidewin first published his school edition of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus. At his death in 1856 the work of revising his Sophocles 
passed into the hands of the great conjectural critic, August Nauck, who 
issued one edition of the plays after another, the ninth of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus appearing in 1886. Bruhn published the tenth in 1897. 

In text and commentary the present edition is an improvement on its 
predecessor. This manifests itself in some cases, viz., vss. 667, 840, 1182, 
1309, 1461, in the rejection of conjectures adopted in the tenth edition, in 
favor of the reading of the MSS. But in 463 and 806 also the reading of L 
and other codices should have been kept, as in the previous edition. Bruhn 
now reads ede in 463, but, in support of ¢eze and the participle, cf. Soph. 
El. 676, 0.C. 1580, Plat. Gorg. 481c, etc.; and he adopts Robert’s conjecture 
THs TpoxnAdrov in 806 in preference to the MS reading tov rpoxnAdryy, 
which occurs in the same story in Eur. Phoen. 39. 

Vs. 13. Bruhn would omit od. This is wrong; cf. Dem. 19, 123, 
Philem. 213, Herod. 2, 110, Plat. Lys. 212d, etc. a od« éxwv in 221 illus- 
trates the same principle, but here the editor without warrant gives to each 
negative a separate negative force. Vs. 31. oé is governed by xpivovres, 
not by €lopecO’ épeorin. Vss. 44 f. Bruhn construes BovAevpdrwv with 
Evpopas in the sense of “advice contributed (cvupépav) by others.” For 
a better interpretation in which BovAevyadrwv is made to depend on facas 
paduora, cf. Classical Philology II 94f. Vs. 360. The reading adopted in 
the text 7 wépa Ayer is inferior to 7 ’xmepd Adywv, which is implied in L 
and supported by a scholium. Vs. 586. There is nothing “indefinite” 
about the protasis e¢ .... &e (=pedArta Sev). Vs. 624. Bruhn still 
maintains that 624 is “‘a meaningless remnant of a longer debate between 
Oedipus and Creon.” Vss. 656f. The editor reads pydéror’ airia o’ év 
ddavet Adywv. If emendation is needed—and this is doubtful—Seidler’s 
pyror’ év aitia ov y’ ddavel Adywv is to be preferred. Vs. 659. Clearness 
and symmetry demand ¢vyjy rather than dvyeiv. Vss.702f. M. Seyffert’s 
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éyxaXdeiy éxas and Bruhn’s conjecture réxuap (709), which are adopted in 
the text, are both unnecessary. Vs. 917. -If, as seems likely, the original 
reading of L was ei... . Aéyo, this should be adopted in preference to 
jv... . A€yy, Since it is amply supported by Az. 521, 1159, 1344, O.C. 352, 
Ant. 666, 1032, 0.7. 314, 979, etc. Vs. 1021. dvopd£ero is an affectionate 
middle, “he called me his own child.”” Emendation is not needed. Vs. 1064. 
The imperative dpa suits Jocasta’s excited state of mind (cf. 1056, 1057, 1061) 
better than the infinitive Spav (so Bruhn), and it is not necessary that 1064 
should conform in structure to 1065. Vss. 1462f. In adopting the fem. 
dual forms roiy 1462, atv 1463, 1466, ravraw 1504, Bruhn accepts the 
evidence of the MSS (see Kiihner-Blass I 604; II 584) in preference to that 
of the inscriptions (Meisterhans* 123). Cf. rotv iAow Saxpuppootvrow 
1472. In the Critical Appendix tro orpadeis 728, xarqdO’ 117, and drcBpov 
1343 are attributed as conjectures to Ed. Schwartz, but the first comes from 
the MSS, the others had been made by previous scholars, F. Ascherson and 
Turnebus, and all are found in one or more texts. 

It goes without saying that in spite of criticism this is an excellent edition 
of the play, improved through a long series of revisions. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER 
Emory CoLLeGE 


De poetarum Atticorum arte scaenica quaestiones quinque. Scripsit 
Pau.tus GRAEBER. Géttingen: Dieterich, 1911. Pp. 60. M. 
1.50. 


The more important conclusions advanced in this dissertation are as 
follows: ‘In Aeschylus and twice in Sophocles, when a new character enters 
the scene, he converses first with the chorus (or coryphaeus), even if another 
actor is already present; especially striking instances are Persae 249 and 
681. Of course, this practice arose in the one-actor period and lapsed after 
the addition of a third actor. Incidentally, it has a bearing on the stage 
question, for it is inconceivable that an actor should regularly ignore another 
actor on the stage beside him in favor of the chorus in the orchestra below” 
(chap. i). 

The second chapter, ‘De choro et histrionibus,” contains little that is 
new except the hypothesis that the number of choreutae in the early chorus 
was fifteen, which was reduced to fourteen, thirteen, and twelve as the first, 
second, and third actors were added by the successive promotion of coryphaei. 
There is no use pointing out that this ignores the traditional derivation of 
tragedy from a dithyrambic chorus of fifty, for Aristotle and his statements 
on this subject are utterly de trop nowadays and it is popular to trample 
them under foot; in fact, Graeber is himself a convert to Dieterich’s theory 
that the histrionic element in Greek drama came from Eleusis. But Grae- 
ber’s hypothesis also runs afoul of comedy; for, since the formal recognition 
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of comedy at the City Dionysia fell within the two-actor period, the tragic 
chorus must at that time have contained thirteen choreutae and the double 
comic chorus ought to have consisted of twenty-six, not twenty-four. 

“New characters are frequently made known to the audience by being 
announced just before they arrive on the scene. Aeschylus’ method of 
announcement is characterized as follows: (a) the announcement is given 
by the chorus (coryphaeus), (b) at the character’s first entrance, and (c) is 
not repeated at subsequent appearances. Sophocles and Euripides agree 
with Aeschylus in observing (a) in their older plays, but later represent one 
actor as announcing another. The first instance of this later device is found 
in the Medea, and it is usually employed only in the case of such actors as 
appear through the wdpodu, rarely of those appearing through the scaenae 
frons. In Aristophanes (a) hardly occurs except in tragic parodies. Sopho- 
cles (in his two earlier plays) and Euripides occasionally ignore (c). As 
regards (b), Sophocles distinguished between characters with definite names 
and messengers, herdsmen, nurses, etc.—the latter, being recognizable from 
their clothing, are never introduced”’ (chap. iii). I have cited only the 
more plausible generalizations of this chapter. It is a weakness of Graeber’s 
to formulate a rule or general statement upon the slightest excuse. This 
tendency to force his evidence is apparent everywhere in his thesis. In 
consequence, he rests under the necessity of explaining away numerous 
exceptions—with varying degrees of success. It is not so much that the 
interpretations which he is thus compelled to adopt have never been advo- 
cated before, but that the rapidly accumulating mass of extreme views 
finally becomes (at least in some cases) an intolerable weight. 

“ Ancient playwrights experienced difficulty in inventing suitable motives 
for an actor’s withdrawal and therefore occasionally left a character inactive 
on the scene during a choral ode; but this never happens when the ordoipov 
is used to disguise the imaginary lapse of time” (chap. iv). If true, this 
dictum would be extremely valuable; unfortunately, the absence of stage 
directions renders most passages unsuitable for citation either pro or con. 
But does not Eur. Hecuba disprove it? At v. 437 Polyxena leaves for the 
tomb of Achilles, and Hecuba after giving expression to her sorrow faints 
away (438-43). The ordcmov follows immediately (444-83) and at its 
conclusion (484) Talthybius enters and inquires where Hecuba may be 
found. The coryphaeus replies: 

airy médas cov var’ exova’ emi xAovi, 
TarOuBre, xeiror EvyxexAnpevn wérdors (486 f). 


It can therefore hardly be denied that Hecuba has been present throughout; 
but does condensation of time also take place at this point? Most assuredly; 
for Talthybius comes to announce the death of Polyxena who had left the 
scene but forty lines before, and his narrative shows that this sacrifice 
required a considerable interval. 
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Chap. v is devoted to an attempt to prove that two singing choruses 
(of councilors and women respectively) appeared in Phrynichus’ Phoenissae. 

It is tempting to take up smaller points in this suggestive pamphlet, 
filled, as it is, with shrewd observations and clever argumentation, but I 
must conclude with one final criticism. Have matters come to such a pass 
that writers of German dissertations must be asked to study the literature 
of their subject? TAatx’ ’A@nvafe! Except for two text editions in the 
Oxford Classical Series, Graeber cites not a single non-German book or 
article. However it may be in other fields, in scenic matters American work 
(to say nothing of English and French work) cannot be ignored with safety. 
Dignan’s thesis on The Idle Actor in Aeschylus would have been useful to 
Graeber on almost every other page. He acknowledges no acquaintance 
with Rees’s The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama 
and his numerous supplementary papers, with Professor White’s ‘‘ An Unrec- 
ognized Actor in Greek Comedy” (Harvard Studies XVII, 103 ff.), or Mac- 
Rae’s “ Date of the Extant Prometheus of Aeschylus” (A.J.P. XXX, 405 ff.) 
—all of which would have borne directly upon different aspects of his theme. 
On p. 15 note might profitably have been taken of Professor Capps’s con- 
clusions (A.J.A. X, 290f.). But it is useless to extend this list—so far as 
Graeber is concerned, the English and French languages have no existence. 


Roy C. FLickincEer 


Die politische Wirksamkeit der griechischen Frau. Eine Nach- 
wirkung vorgriechischen Mutterrechtes. Von Dr. Puri. Orro 
BRAUNSTEIN. Leipzig: Druck von August Hoffman in Kom- 
mission bei Gustave Fock, 1911. 


The title of this excellent treatise is somewhat misleading. The reader 
who expects to find a discussion of the political influence of Greek women 
will be disappointed, for ‘‘politische” is used “‘im Sinne des greichischen 
Staatsrechtes, das heiszt kommunalpolitische.”’ 

Starting with the material assembled by Paris in his dissertation entitled 
Quatenus feminae res publicas in Asia minore Romanis imperantibus attigerint ? 
he makes use of all the available evidence without limitation as to locality 
or time. The conclusion reached in the first chapter, which deals with 
the citizenship of women, is that, while throughout Hellas citizenship was 
always accorded to women in theory, they were expressly described as 
citizens only in Asia Minor. The offices filled by women include liturgies 
and magistracies. Among liturgies are yunvacupyia, dywvobecia, mavnyupuap- 
xia, éoriacis(?). The magistracies held by women were ‘‘Archontat, 
Prytanie, Stephanephorie, Demiurgie, Hipparchie, Strategie, Dekaprotie.”’ 
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In the main female officials are found in Asia and occasionally in the neigh- 
boring islands; but female archons appear in Delphi and in Sparta. The 
period extends from the first to the third century of the Christian era. It is 
noteworthy that with one exception the offices are of Greek origin. 

The most interesting part of the study is the theory advanced to account 
for the phenomenon. He takes exception to the explanation offered by 
Paris which in brief is as follows: The Hellenization of the native cults 
in Asia Minor led to the introduction of female temple officials. Under 
Roman rule festivals and games were encouraged to distract popular atten- 
tion from politics. The increased importance of religious rites and institu- 
tions in the life of the community tended to increase the importance of the 
priestesses, and it was only natural that they should occupy official positions, 
the duties of which were connected with festivals and games. Braunstein’s 
explanation in a word is Mutterrecht. The practice of conferring offices 
upon women was most common in Lycia and Caria. In these localities 
the most numerous traces of Mutterrecht are to be found. The evidence 
for this pre-Greek institution is carefully collected and weighed. Greek 
culture pushed the institution into the background but did not destroy it. 
Many indications go to show that it continued to exist among the country 
people. Favorable conditions for the recrudescence of Mutterrecht in the 
form of elevating women to official positions in the municipal governments 
were introduced by the Roman policy. Braunstein’s theory really supple- 
ments the explanation offered by Paris. Taken together they offer a most 
plausible explanation for the high position held by women in Asia Minor 
under Roman sway. Braunstein himself remarks that ‘diese mutterrecht- 
lichen Zustinde”’ are not the causa efficiens, but the conditio sine qua non. 
The weakness of the thesis lies in the lack of convincing evidence of the 
persistence of Mutterrecht in Asia Minor. New material may furnish such 
evidence. Meanwhile we may readily agree with the author’s modest claim 
that the available evidence makes his theory extremely probable. 

The printing of some of the more important inscriptions would have 
enabled the reader to follow the discussion more intelligently. In the 
discussion of the difference between dory and zodiris he remarks that 
“Kine Verleihung des Biirgerrechtes an Frauen’’ was very unusual and is 
not found in Attic inscriptions (p. 16, note 1). Are we to infer that there 
is literary evidence for the naturalization of women in Athens apart from 
their husbands or fathers? Does he regard the statement of the speaker 
in (Demos. lix. 107) concerning Neaera, jv obre of mpdyovor doriv KaTéAurov, 
ov’ 6 djos roXirw érojoaro, as proof of the independent naturalization of 
women in Athens? 

It is a piece of work that was well worth doing and it has been well done. 


Rosert J. BONNER 
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Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. By JoserH Wricut. 
Oxford University Press, 1912. Pp. xx+384. 6s. net. 


For the study of the comparative grammar of Greek our classical stu- 
dents have had no such suitable handbooks as have been at their disposal 
for the study of Latin comparative grammar, in fact nothing whatever in 
English which answers to Lindsay’s Latin Language or his Short Historical 
Latin Grammar, or the still briefer Latin Language of Bennett. The present 
work will go far to relieve this situation, though it will not altogether equal- 
ize it. The author, the successor of Max Miiller in the chair of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, is perhaps not so well known to classical as to modern 
language students, for his published work has been mainly in the field of 
Germanic, more particularly English philology. But in contributing to the 
“Students’ Series of Historical and Comparative Grammars,” of which he 
is himself the editor, the volume on Greek grammar, he has succeeded on 
the whole admirably in what was intended. He is justified in the belief 
expressed in the preface, that ‘‘the student who thoroughly masters the 
book will not only have gained a comprehensive knowledge of comparative 
Greek grammar, but will also have acquired the elements of the comparative 
grammar of the Sanskrit, Latin, and Germanic languages.” The selection 
and arrangement of the material is excellent, and most of the views expressed 
may be taken as representing the best current opinion. If there is any reser- 
vation in our appreciation of the book, if we think it does not compare alto- 
gether favorably with Lindsay’s Latin Language, it is not because it is less 
exhaustive (one can well believe the author that it would have been much 
easier to write a larger book), or because of serious errors such as would 
affect its value to the student; it is because we seem to miss that first hand 
detailed familiarity with the facts and independent grasp of the special 
problems of the language, which characterize Lindsay’s work, and which the 
author makes felt when he has occasion to discuss a matter of English gram- 
mar, as on p. 223. It would hardly be fair to say that the book teaches 
comparative grammar from the standpoint of Greek rather than Greek 
grammar from the standpoint of comparative grammar. Yet it is surprising 
to find that such a special problem as the Homeric “distraction” (épdwy, etc.), 
to the discussion of which comparative grammarians have certainly con- 
tributed their full share, is not even mentioned. 

One must approve, for a work where brevity is essential, the author’s 
principle of presenting the explanation which he regards as correct, without 
stating his authority or discussing divergent theories. But the inevitable 
result is that we are sometimes curious to know whether he has definitely 
rejected or only overlooked a recent view. For example, the explanation 
of rodA7 from *roAgja (p. 78, §176) has been given up by its originator in 
favor of that of Thurneysen (I.F. X XI; 176; cf. Schulze Jagi¢ Festschrift, 
343). The explanation of ace. pl. réAas, mpyes as nom. pl. forms (pp. 172, 
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176) has been pretty generally given up in favor of Wackernagel’s view (.F. 
XIV, 371 ff.; cf. Brugmann Grundriss II*, 2, 223), though we perhaps have 
not yet the last word on this. The doctrine that the gen. sg. -ov is to be 
separated from -o.o and represents an original -o-so besides -o-sjo- (pp. 149, 
165) is held by some, but we think the prevailing opinion is still that this is 
not necessary or probable. 

In the treatment of the non-literary dialects, which is not intended to 
be more than incidental, there are some slips. For example, several of the 
statements of contraction in the dialects (pp. 46 ff.) are wrong or misleading. 
Boeot. xadgés and Arc. xépea are both quoted as Doric (p. 40; on p. 78 also 
“Dor. xadgés,” but correctly “Arc. xéppa”). To be sure, the important 
thing to the student is that the original forms from which come Ion. xaAds, 
xovpy and Att. xadds, Kdépy are actually preserved somewhere, and if they 
were simply called “dialectic,” it would be sufficient for the purpose. But 
in the discussion of the type xapéas (p. 201) there is no mention of the exist- 
ence of dialect forms with the original ¢ (Boeot. xapigerra, etc.), or even 
of the true Attic rr- forms like pedurotrra. 

More disturbing is the occasional failure to eliminate glaring inconsist- 
encies, as the two irreconcilable derivations of péoyw (§§ 224, 470.2), or of 
reAneas, Which in §69, 6 is derived from *reAcofevrs, while in § 276 it is 
explained as containing -dgevr- extracted from forms like *ripagevr- 
(ripyes). Furthermore, although § 69 is on the lengthening of short vowels, 
and the opening statement that “in Att. and Ion. e became long close @ 
(written «)”’ is made without reservation, the derivation of reAjes from 
*reXeopevts is given without comment on the y, or reference to the under- 


lying theory of the special vowel development in such cases (Brugmann 
1.F. TX, 158). 
Cart D. Buck 


Homerische Probleme. I. Die kulturellen Verhdltnisse der Odyssee als 
kritische Instanz. Von Dr. E. BELZzNER, mit einem Nachwort 
von Dr. A. Roemer. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1911. Pp. vi 
+202. 


Dr. Belzner undertakes to discuss more critically than Cauer and more 
fully than Rothe the alleged evidence for different stages of civilization 
within the Homeric poems. He begins by rejecting Cauer’s and Lang’s 
a-priori assumption that Homer could not have archaized in the sense of 
consciously representing the epic life as different from that of his own time. 
Cauer’s examples from the Bible he thinks are misleading, and the analogy 
of the Italian painters proves too much; for nineteenth-century German 
painters, too, sometimes present the life of Christ in modern costume. Belz- 
ner thinks that the possibility of conscious archaizing in Homer is clearly 
proved by two facts: First, the poet himself thought that the sun rose from 
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the stream of Ocean, but he consistently makes his personages speak of it 
as coming up from the darkness beneath the earth. More convincing than 
this somewhat doubtful proposition is the second and familiar argument 
drawn from the references in similes to usages never attributed to the actual 
life of the heroes. In strictness then we must distinguish the Homeric 
“culture” of the poet from the epic “culture” of the heroes. 

The remainder of the treatise is a systematic survey, for the present 
limited in the main to the Odyssey, of the Homeric and epic royalty, 
weapons, riding and driving, dwellings, dress, food, wooing, burial customs, 
temples and cult-images, and the relation of gods to man. Each section 
contains references to the literature, including Cauer, Lang, Rothe, Seymour, 
Finsler, Reichel, Robert; and nearly all close with a formal summing-up 
in opposition to Cauer, that the evidence fails to prove differing stages of 
civilization within the poem. I held this view before reading the book, and 
hold it with increased confidence now. But Robert will not be driven from 
his ingenious manipulation of Ionian and Mycenaean weapons by the argu- 
ment that purely poetic motives determine the poet’s choice in each case. 
Cauer is not likely to accept the proof that temples and open groves or altars 
coincide or alternate throughout the poem. And those who believe that 
Odysseus and Diomede drove home in the Doloneia, will not regard as con- 
clusive the argument that év ye/peoo’ 'Odvo7i ria proves that they rode; 
because otherwise Diomede would have laid the spoils in the chariot instead 
of handing them to Odysseus. The evidence in these or similar cases never 
absolutely compels assent. It is always possible to argue either that appar- 
ent discrepancies denote differing stages of culture or that they are due to 
accident, or the economy of the poem, or the psychology of the poet and his 
hearers. About the only certain things in the Homeric question are the mis- 
takes of interpretation into which the necessity of proving a theory usually 
betrays its author; as when, for example, Mr. Verrrall is led by the exigencies 
of his argument (Bacchants of Euripides 204 and 237) to affirm that Ido- 
meneus participated in the fight in Iliad xii. 117, which is simply not so. 

Dr. Roemer’s appendix, “ Aristarchea,” contains an interesting account 
of Aristarchus’ method, and a sharp polemic against Wilamowitz’ recent 
declaration that the main critical recension of Homer was accomplished by 
Zenodotus, and that Aristarchus, whose critical signs refer to Zenodotus’ 
work, could not say recensui, but only recognoui. Roemer argues with great 
vigor and ingenuity and the citation of many examples that it was Aris- 
tarchus who recognized and athetized the numerous interpolations due to a 
desire to introduce later myths into Homer, and Aristarchus who, inter- 
preting Homer by himself, rejected the wild and arbitrary conjectures of 
Zenodotus and established the true text. To Aristarchus, for example, he 
systematically attributes the common-sense explanation xara 7d gwmdpevov 
of passages in which quibbling critics, including some moderns, have found 
a contradiction in the statement that a person picks up what we had not been 
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told he had put down, or uses again a spear which he is not explicitly said 
to have recovered. Roemer goes so far in his enthusiasm for Aristarchus as 
to emend the scholia in order to shift from Aristarchus to his predecessors 
the responsibility for irrational interpretations. Many of these emendations 
are plausible, but the frequent resort to this extreme measure will only 
further confuse a tradition which Roemer frankly confesses is already the 
despair of the sane and sincere investigator. We shall await with interest 
his forthcoming work on Aristarchus. For despite the enormous literature 
of the subject it is still often impossible to answer very simple questions 
without a search through the scholia, which few have the leisure or the courage 
to undertake. And distinguished scholars do not scruple to speak of 4 xowy 
as if it were a definite extant ancient vulgate manuscript. 
Pau. SHOREY 


Enchiridion patristicum. Locos SS. Patrum Doctorum Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum in usum scholarum collegit M. J. Roviir DE 
JOURNEL, 8.J. Freiburg: B. Herder, 1911. Pp. xxiv+887. 
$3.15 net. 


This volume is a collection of excerpts from the patristic writings, compiled 
for the definite purpose of illustrating the doctrine of the several Fathers and 
as a source-book and chronological index of the development of the dogmas 
of the church. The adoption of this plan necessarily narrows the field of the 
book’s usefulness. The editor has not attempted to cover general church 
history, although certain selections bearing on the subject are included. 
Moreover the student of the patristic writings from the literary or personal 
side will require more continuous material than is here given, and the limi- 
tations of the selections to those illustrating the development of the dogmas 
of the church seems liable to bring about the exclusion of much material 
interesting to the student of philosophy and of the relations between ecclesi- 
astical and pagan thought. M. de Journel states that he has included the 
passages most often cited in illustration and those that set forth the thought 
of the authors or their times in such a way that they could hardly be passed 
by, pruning away to a certain extent mere rhetorical ornament; but he has 
not attempted to be so liberal in giving space to those who opposed the ortho- 
dox views. Thus the Gnostics appear in the present volume only through 
the medium of their opponents; Pelagius has one page, and Arius fares hardly 
better. Though in a sense the heresies belong rather to church history 
than to the editor’s chosen field, it might have been well to include somewhat 
more material than he has furnished. 

If these are defects they are due to the plan adopted for the book rather 
than to the fault of the editor. The material which he presents seems to be 
sufficiently ample and well chosen for the purpose, furnishing representative 
passages from all the important Fathers dealing with practically every point 
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of doctrine raised in the early church, and with the establishment of the 
canon and the hierarchy. The typography and scheme of the book are 
excellent. M. de Journel has not been under the necessity of establishing 
a text, since he has merely reprinted from previous editions, but he has 
apparently given great care to its editing and has been fortunate in avoiding 
misprints. The ordinary student, however, may feel the lack of commen- 
tary and orientating notes, such as those in Ritter and Preller’s Historia 
philosophiae Graecae, which was one of the models for this volume. 

The selections cover the period from the Didache through John of 
Damascus, and are arranged by authors, in chronological order, the excerpts 
from each work being kept together, with proper indications of book and 
subdivision, but without critical or explanatory commentary. There are, 
however, Latin translations of the Greek selections, and in the interior mar- 
gins the editor has placed references to his index theologicus, which com- 
prises 612 topics relating to doctrinal matters, under which are listed the 
sections in which the topics are treated. This furnishes an easy method of 
locating parallel passages and of tracing the development of any dogma in 
its various phases. The text printed is that of the Migne Patrologiae, 
except in the cases where a better and more recent edition is available. There 
are besides an index chronologicus at the beginning of the volume and an 
index scripturisticus and an index alphabeticus scriptorum, operum, rerum at 
the end. The work as a whole will prove a useful supplement to other man- 
uals for the student of church history and of the history of theology. 


Frank EcGuLeston Rossins 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Isocrates. Cyprian Orations. Evagoras, Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles aut 
Cypri. Edited with introduction and notes by Epwarp S. 
Forster. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. 160. 


Mr. Forster’s edition of the Evagoras, Ad Nicoclem, and Nicocles is 
intended for use in the upper forms of the English public schools and the 
pass course at the universities. It could as well serve to introduce the 
American undergraduate to Isocrates, for the orations are not difficult from 
either the linguistic or the historical point of view, and are, besides, inter- 
esting and fairly representative of Isocratean style. Two of them have 
never before been edited in full for English-speaking undergraduates. 

The introduction contains sections upon the life, works, and teaching of 
Isocrates, the historical background of the Cyprian orations, and Isocrates’ 
style, besides text-critical notes, information about the MSS, and bibliog- 
raphy. The editor does not of course attempt to surpass Blass and Jebb, 
but he has told in an interesting way the main facts necessary for the under- 
graduate student concerning the author and his times. In a school text, 
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it would perhaps have been better to have commented more fully on the 
style of Isocrates, and to have given a more lengthy description of the 
Gorgian figures, which the editor names and illustrates. 

Mr. Forster has given much attention to the text, and that which he 
presents agrees rather with Drerup in most cases than with Blass. He has 
not made any conjectural emendations, and has in most cases followed very 
closely the readings of Codex Urbinas (f). A list of readings is given 
(pp. 25-28) wherein the present edition differs from either Blass or Drerup, 
to which may be added a few cases not cited of variations from Blass’ text: 
E. 3 etxoAws, Blass (after Stobaeus) edxAeds; ibid. 6 rovrovs, Blass rovrwv; 
Ad. N. 11 ot8’ &, Blass oidév; ibid. 35 ad fin. dx’ airadv, om. Blass, with 
the remark that the words would be more correctly inserted after dwevov. 
The variations from Blass’s text are generally supported by Drerup’s judg- 
ment. Though in some cases Mr. Forster may have abandoned a better 
reading—as perhaps in EZ. 3 eixoAws (see above); N.C. 5 trav ddAwv Lowy, 
Blass (with T@ in Antidos.) rév £oov—in as many more he gives a better 
reading than Blass or one equally good. One might question whether Mr. 
Forster is quite correct in his reason for adopting the Anpotvras 7 Aowdopov- 
pevous of I instead of Aodopodtvras 7 Aowopovpevovs (Ad N. 47) because 
“the middle rather than the active of Aodopety is used” (see note ad 
loc.). While one might perhaps feel a preference for the middle here, 
comparison with N.C. 4 Aodopeiy and the many examples of the active 
voice in Stephanus s.v. show that the active was used as well as the middle. 
In E. 70 and 72 the present text reads yeyevnuévwv (I, Drerup), while Blass, 
perhaps more correctly, has mpoyeyevnuéevoy ([;@A; and ef. Ad N. 3, 
N.C. 30). The editor follows Drerup in the spellings éénpyacduyy E. 73, 
xatypyacavro E. 57, and duexrov F. 67, which might prove puzzling to the 
school boy; and he is wrong in stating that Blass in Z. 73 reads xarapyacdunv. 

The notes possess the commendable feature of frequent discussions of 
the meanings, connections, and the technical and idiomatic employment of 
a large number of Greek words (e. g., see the notes on trepBddraw EL. 
1, modstixds ibid. 10, diadepev ibid. 14, dwodrcrav ibid. 18, etc.). Mr. 
Forster rightly judges that pointing out these turns of language is “one 
of the most important functions which the teaching of Greek can perform, 
and which can justify its retention as a school subject.’”’? By emphasizing 
these points the Greek teacher can greatly help his students toward acquiring 
exactness of thought and expression, and the Greek language is without 
doubt one of the best vehicles for such instruction. In following up this 
design Mr. Forster could have made his note on Ad N. 9 dmroBXérovres 
fuller by pointing out that the word means here (and often in Plato) “to 
look to as a mojlel.” The editor does not refer to any textbook of grammar 
in his notes, but himself furnishes the needed commentary. He prefers 
throughout to make no distinction between the adverbial accusative and the 
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accusative of specification, bringing all such cases under the former head 
(cf. notes on E. 71 ri, N.C. 2 ra epi rovs Oeovs, etc.). 

A few misprints have crept into the book: p. 13, last line, the reference 
is of course to note 2; p. 81, first line, “Troy” should be “Tros”; p. 127, 
note on Ad N. 43, éoPyxas should be trofyxas; and in the note on N.C. 35 
rouvras tmepBodas exe eimeiv the editor doubtless meant to write “to be 


able” instead of “‘can.” 
FRANK EGLESTON ROBBINS 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Q. Horati Flacci Satirae. Satires publiées par Paut Lesay. Paris: 
Librarie Hachette et Cie, 1911. Fr. 15. 


This volume is the second of a complete edition of Horace, edited by 
F. Plessis and P. Lejay, which is designed to supply the lack in France of 
“un travail détaillé de critique et d’interprétation.” It is therefore a 
critical edition, with a brief though adequate apparatus, in which the impor- 
tant variants are noted, and with a very full commentary. Questions of 
orthography are only occasionally treated. There are preliminary essays 
on ‘Les origines et la nature de la satire d’Horace” and on the text. Each 
satire is provided with a very full introduction, which not only gives an out- 
line of its contents, but also discusses its character and purpose. In these 
introductions numerous subjects suggested by the contents of each satire 
are treated, such as Country Life at Rome, Horace and Lucian, La littéra- 
ture culinaire, and the like. There is an index of proper names and a list of 
“initia satirarum.” 

. The text is on the whole conservative, and more weight is given to the 
readings of the Blandinian manuscripts than by Keller and Holder or 
Vollmer. Novelties in punctuation are more numerous, and it is pleasant 
to see the ingenious and convincing suggestion of Samuelsson on ii. 5. 91 
adopted by a second standard text. 

In the introduction the chapter on the relation of the Old Comedy to 
Satire is particularly interesting and suggestive. The views of “MM. 
Leo and Hendrickson” are subjected to a careful critique and rejected, but 
the book was printed before the appearance of Hendrickson’s convincing 
article in Class. Phil. VI, 129 ff. M. Lejay does not, as so many have done, 
confuse the issue, and rightly declares that attempts to show dramatic 
elements in the Roman literary satire are beside the mark. No one, so 
far as I know, denies the existence of an early form of drama among the 
Romans, although it is difficult to see how any part of it could have been 
called ‘satura.’ 

The commentary is very full and printed in excessively fine type, in 
which misprints and broken letters are more common than they ought to be. 
It is especially strong on the language and the grammar of Horace, which 
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are illustrated by copious examples from Horace himself and from other 
Latin writers. In the discussion of moot points the editor assumes a didactic 
tone, which is at times somewhat aggravating, and is not well suited to a 
critical edition. On ii. 5. 39, for example, he says of rubra, in the sentence 
“seu rubra Canicula findet Infantis statuas,” “elle convient pour indiquer, 
non la couleur de l’astre, mais la chaleur de |’été.’”’ Against the passages 
which M. Lejay cites in favor of this view, none of which refers to canicula, 
and only the first of which is at all pertinent, may be set Sen. N.Q. i. 1. 7, 
“cum ... . acrior sit caniculae rubor, Martis remissior,” and Schol. Bern. 
in Germ. Arat. p. 237.6, Breysig; while against the casual reference in Bliim- 
ner’s Farbenbezeichnungen may be placed the detailed investigation of See in 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics XI (Northfield, Minn., 1902; cf. TAPA. 
XXXIV, lix). It seems within the range of possibility, to say the least, 
that Horace called Sirius red because it was red. 

The edition is on the whole an excellent one, full of value material and 
suggestions, which must be taken account of by all serious students of the 
Satires. 


JoHN C. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Auli Persit Flacci Saturae. Edidit atque prolegomenis, interpreta- 
tione Belgica, commentario instruxit Jacopus VAN WAGENINGEN. 
Partes duae. Pars prior, pp. lxiii+48; pars altera, pp. 129. 


This scholarly edition based upon the text of Leo’s recent revision of 
the standard Jahn-Biicheler text will be welcomed by all students of Persius. 
In the commentary Van Wageningen invites careful comparison with the 
well-known edition of Némethy, Budapest, 1903, while in the prolegomena 
we have a convenient summary of the most recent studies in the language, 
philosophy, and literary art of Persius. 

This prolegomena, which shows the results of careful assimilation, 
skilful arrangement, and independent judgment and research, is worthy of 
all praise. After a brief discussion De origine saturae, pp. vi-x, in which 
far too scant notice is paid to the theories of Leo and Hendrickson, there 
follows a section De Persii exemplis, pp. xi-xxiv. The two tables of parallels 
for Horace, and for Catullus, Virgil, and Ovid are useful. A similar table 
should have been prepared for Lucilius; cf. my paper on “Lucilius and Per- 
sius,” Trans. Am. Phil. S. XL, 121-50. In the table of Horatian reminis- 
cences Van Wageningen seems to me over-cautious. In an author whose 
diction is so steeped in Horace it seems better to follow Némethy’s procedure 
of quoting all possible parallels that the reader may have the evidence to 
discriminate between direct imitation, free adaptation, and mere coinci- 
dence. Chap. iii, pp. xxv-xxxvi, De sermone Persiano, on the lexicography, 
syntax, and diction of Persius is excellent. The growing influence of the 
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sermo popularis in Persius in contrast with Horatian satire is clearly indi- 
cated. It may be added that this is in part a reversion to the standard of 
Lucilius. I miss on p. xxvi the statement that the use of the personal 
pronoun as subject is characteristic of the sermo popularis. Also under 
p. xxvi, par. 4, De verbo, it would be well to add references on the usage of 
simplex pro composito. Again on p. xxxi Persius’ habit of modifying an 
adjective used as a substantive by another adjective might be cited, 
eg., mordaci vero, i. 107; generoso honesto, ii. 74; opimum pingue, iii. 32. 
Pp. xxxvii-xlv on the hexameter of Persius are good; v De Persii saturarum 
indole atque natura, pp. xlvi-xlviii; and vi De Persii doctrina stoica, 
pp. xlix-li, are over-brief but satisfactory. Apparently Geffcken’s articles 
on Greek satire (“Studien zur griechischen Satire,” N.J.Kl.A. XIV 6, 
pp. 393-411, and XIV 7, pp. 469-93) appeared too late for consideration. 
Should not Persius’ exceptional gift for minute characterization be illus- 
trated in the former chapter? Gildersleeve’s introduction would have been 
especially helpful here. It seems strange that this incisive and stimulating 
edition is unknown to Van Wageningen. vii De Persio aliorum exemplo, 
pp. lii-lxi, contains a list of the few Persian echoes in Juvenal and Martial, 
based on the studies of Manitius and E. Wagner. This is followed by a 
table of the more numerous imitations in Lactantius, Jerome, Augustine, 
Ausonius, and the testimonia upon Persius in the grammatici and the ancient 
scholastic commentators. 

I turn next to the text, which is essentially that of Leo. Although all 
deviations from Leo’s text are noted in the commentary, it would have been 
well to print a complete list on p. lxiii. In certain cases, as for instance 
in i. 69, videmus for docemus, iii. 93, rogabit for rogavit, v. 17, bullatis (clearly 
required by turgescit) for pullatis, v. 104, veri for veris, such deviation has 
the support of MSS authority, and clearly results in a better text. In 
other places, however, where the traditional text affords slight difficulties 
of interpretation or where the MSS tradition is divided Van Wageningen 
turns too readily to conjectural emendation; e.g. scribimus inclusus numeris, 
i. 13, for scribimus inclust of the MSS evidently modeled on Horace Ep. 
ii. 1. 117; versiculis for auriculis in i. 23 (if we are to emend Madwig’s 
articulis adopted by Némethy) is much more pointed; and in i. 67, sitve 
for sive. 

In i. 74, as Gildersleeve points out, the reading cum in connection with 
terens is better than quem. In v. 90, vetavit though not elsewhere attested 
may be a plebeianism, or even a plebeianism deliberately manufactured by 
Persius for the mouth of the newly made freedman, “‘forbidded” instead of 
“forbade”. In v. 109, it seems needless to follow Leo in emending adstrin- 
gas to ut stringas, for surely there is no difficulty in conversation in following 
a question of fact by a question of potentiality. In iv. 48, although amarum 
has the MSS authority and is rightly defended by Némethy, who compares 
Horace Sat. 1, 2. 68-71 and paraphrases by irritabilis, Van Wageningen 
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wrongly prefers amorum from John of Salisbury. I should add a reference 
to Persius vi. 72, morosa vena where morosa seems to be used in the same 
sense of irritabilis rather than of fastidiosus. The limitations of space 
preclude the discussion of a fuller selection from my marginalia. 

I can only notice the commentary briefly. In general, though the pas- 
sages for annotation are chosen with discrimination, the commentary is 
less exhaustive than that of Némethy, and perhaps affords a more limited 
opportunity for judging the place of Persius in the development of satire 
as a literary form. Horatian parallels should have keen quoted in larger 
number, as I have indicated above. Especially in Satire I and Satire V, 
1-20, the vital part played by Horace’s Ars poetica in molding the literary 
ideals and expression of Persius should be more clearly indicated. On the 
other hand, the full citations of the best modern handbooks on Roman life 
and morals are a feature of this commentary, which is especially well adapted 
to what we may call the study of the external life depicted in Roman satire. 
In several places also we have fuller restatements of old interpretations 
latterly discarded, which will commend themselves to students of Persius. 
Thus in i. 134, edictum is rightly explained as the play-bill rather than the 
praetor’s edict. In ii. 68, haec is rightly referred to pulpa. In iii. 105, 
the interpretation of porta as the house door seems correct. In vi. 51, 
however, I doubt the interpretation of exossatus. Gildersleeve’s note con- 
tains the best statement of the difficulties involved in the interpretation of 
this vexed passage. I regret that I am not competent to criticize the Dutch 
translation. Students of Persius are to be congratulated in having in the 
editions of Némethy and Van Wageningen two scholarly and individual 
commentaries which admirably supplement each other. The clearness of 
the Latin of the prolegomena and commentary are worthy of the best 
traditions of Dutch scholarship. 


GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


De C. Maecenatis Fragmentis. By Pautus LunpErRsTepT. [(Com- 
mentationes Philologae Ienenses, Vol. IX, Fasc. 2.] Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1911. Pp.119. M. 5. 


The time seems destined to come when every Roman writer, no matter 
how scant his literary legacy, will find somebody to compose a’ péya BiBAtov 
about him. Nor can we see any great evil in this, provided the big book is 
not duplicated every few years with insignificant changes. Herr Lunderstedt 
lists so many who have collected and commented on the fragments of Mae- 
cenas that he finds it necessary to justify himself for increasing the bibliog- 
raphy. The work of Harder, his chief predecessor, Ueber die Fragmente des 
Maecenas, would, it seems, have sufficed the philological world, had he added 
something “de genere dicendi similibusque rebus,”’ and “not been unfor- 
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tunate in so many of his statements.”” But while much that Herr Lunder- 
stedt has written in his chapter on the style of Maecenas is commendable, 
his metrical analysis of Augustus’ parody of that writer’s prose (Macrobius 
Sat. ii. 4. 12) into trochaic, cretic, choriambic, and iambic measures (p. 20) is 
luckily concealed in a foreign tongue from the ordinary “man in the street,’’ 
who might disrespectfully liken it to the discovery of lyric poetry in the 
definitions of a dictionary. If the reviewer had only been sufficiently infected, 
by the bacillus Zielinskius, he would venture to extract “‘non solum numeri 
simplices sed maxime artificiosi et continuati” (p. 103) from the editor’s 
own excellent Latin. His commentary is so exhaustive, if not exhausting, 
that it would have delighted old Nicolaus Perrottus of Cornucopia fame 
himself, but it will prove a great help to anybody who may be halted by the 
vexatious language of Maecenas, who certainly deserved the censure of 
Seneca for his ‘“eloquentiam ebrii hominis.” 


Watton Brooxs McDanieEu 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


P. Papini Stati Silvae iterum edidit ALFrREpus Kuorz. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1911. M. 2.40. 


In the beginning of his new preface, Klotz states that it was his chief 
purpose, in the preface to his first edition, to show that the Matritensis was 
the source of all other known codices of the Stlvae and to establish the value 
of Politian’s marginal notes in the Corsinian exemplar of the editio princeps. 
He says that all now agree as to the primacy of the Matritensis, but that 
some are still in doubt as to whether this codex was the one sent into Italy 
or a copy of it. This question he discusses at some length and concludes 
thus: “I no longer claim that Politian used a copy of the Matritensis (a view 
I defended in Hermes XXXVIII, 1903), but hold, with Thielscher, that he 
had the genuine Poggian codex.” 

In the course of his argument, he makes the following points: the ancient 
codex found in Helvetia by Poggius did not cross the Alps and so could not 
have been used by Politian; the Matritensis was not written in Italy but 
came from some other place; the writing was not, however, Carolingian as 
the editor once thought; Politian’s statement that the codex he used was 
brought to Italy by Poggius proves that he was ignorant of the real facts; 
the codex which Politian had was divided into two parts, not mutilated, as 
is usually understood; Politian erred in the one or the other of two points— 
either he did not employ the codex sent by Poggius into Italy, or he did not 
give correct report on verse i. 4, 86a when he said that it was lacking in his 
codex; assumption of the former involves one in greater difficulties, for some 
of Politian’s notes, taken from the book of Poggius, show, when compared 
with the Matritensis, that the latter was surely in his hands; Politian, there- 
fore, simply made a false statement when he said that verse i, 4, 86a was not 
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in his codex; the view, held by some, that the verse had been there but later 
had been erased is wrong, as is also the view that it had been on the margin 
and afterward cut out; Poggius corrected, in haste, some of the errors in the 
copy made for him (of the old codex found in Helvetia) and sent by him 
into Italy. 

The editor thought it unwise to burden his apparatus criticus with Poli- 
tian’s marginal notes. He realized, however, that he had been too sparing, 
in his former edition, in his mention of the conjectures of various scholars. 
More of these, therefore, are now given. On the other hand, many old and 
refuted conjectures he has excluded. He says that, although not permitted to 
give a continuous commentary, he has not hesitated to offer an interpretation 
of the most difficult passages. 

The new version of the text shows changes in about a hundred passages. 
About one third of all these are changes in punctuation, orthography, para- 
graphing, and capitalization. Five new lacunae have been introduced. 
Some of the more radical alterations are the following: ii. 6, 50, repetisse for 
par esse; ii. 6, 70, germen for cardine; v. 1, 230, sic cautum for siccatam; 
v. 3, 68, moritura for modo, itura; v. 5, 46, vestra modis for vestra, domus. 
Other interesting new readings are seen at i, 1, 6; i. 4, 4; ii, praef., 29; 
ii. 6, 30 and 83; iii. 2, 60, 82, and 119; iv. 2, 36; v. 1, 19, 83, and 207; v. 
2,110; v. 3, 140; v. 5, 37 and 75. 

In general the editor has performed the task of revision with commend- 
able caution and moderation. But it is the conviction of the reviewer that 
he has, in some instances, carried his conservatism too far. Students of the 
Silvae will regret that more light has not been thrown on the difficult pas- 
sages in i. 1, 28; iii. 2, 30; iii. 3, 179 and some others of like nature. Two 
typographical errors in the text were noted at ii. 3, 15, placida for placidi, 
and i. 4, 30, nostra for nostras. 

A complete bibliography has been added. In all about twenty pages 


of new matter are offered. 
J. H. Howarp 
University oF Sout DaxoTa 


Tales of a Greek Island. By Juutia D. Dracovumis of Athens. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 


This work may not inappropriately attain brief mention among scholars. 
The stories deal with the modern peasants of the little island of Poros, but 
over the life of the present is ever hanging that of the past, just as the Temple 
of Poseidon where Demosthenes died is as much of a landmark in the island 
as is the monastery and the chapel with the modern image of the Virgin. 
The characters are pulsating with life and are evidently drawn by one who 


knows the island and its people well. 
WILLIAM Fenwick Harris 
CAMBRIDGE 
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Einleitung in die Sprachwissenschaft. Von V. PorzeziNski. Auto- 
risierte Uebersetzung aus dem Russischen von Dr. Enricu 
BorHME. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1910. Pp. 229. M. 3. 


The author states the purpose of the book in the Preface. He wished to 
publish the doctrines of his teacher Fortunatov, who was also his predecessor 
in the chair of the science of language at Moscow. He wished further to 
prepare for translation into German a book which would serve for the use 
of beginners in the subject. 

The two hundred and twenty-nine pages cover all the ground that is of 
particular interest to European or American beginners. In addition to the 
chapters that must always appear in such a work, one chapter is devoted to 
a history of the scientific study of language, two to a classification of the 
world’s chief languages, one to phonetics, and one to the Indo-European 
Ursprache and Indo-European antiquities. All of this is treated in so few 
pages by three methods: (1) by condensation of statement, although this is 
rare, (2) by frequent omission of proof, and sometimes of examples, (3) by 
treatment of selected topics only. Each chapter has a very brief bibliography, 
and occasionally references to other books are inserted in the text. 

It is questionable whether a book bearing this title should include a 
chapter on phonetics, especially when there is nothing new in it, except a 
vigorous blow dealt the experimental method. The little work of Finck 
might well take the place of the forty-two pages given to the classification 
of languages. With these chapters omitted there would be ample room for 
a fuller and more satisfactory treatment of changes in language, which should 
surely occupy half, instead of less than a quarter, of any such treatise. 

Owing to its size one naturally compares the book with Sweet’s History 
of Language, and the comparison brings out the fact that the chief merit of 
the new book consists in the interesting manner of approaching topics and 
the real life that comes from a larger attention to the most important things 
only, whereas Sweet’s extreme condensation is valuable rather than inter- 
esting. As the book is very readable, it should serve well the purpose stated 
in the Preface, and its lack of technicalities might give it a still broader 


range of readers. 


R. W. HusBanp 
DartTMoutTH COLLEGE 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti, Carmina Quae Extant Omnia, cura Rosin- 
son Etuis, Joannis P. Postaate, JoANNIS S. PHILLIMORE. 
London: Warner (Riccardi Press) 1911. Pp. 319. 21s. 


This de luxe edition of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, limited to 
1,000 numbered copies and printed in a special font on special paper, “is 
the second of a select series of classical texts” of which a Horace was the first. 
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It is a most attractive piece of work; type, paper, and general make-up being 
admirable. The large initial letters of each poem are a beautiful light blue. 
As is to be expected, the editions of the Oxford Classical Series are used for 
the text, though it cannot be said that they are the best available. The 
critical apparatus and the introductions are of course omitted, as are also the 
fragments of Catullus and Tibullus. The lines are not numbered. The 
book being evidently intended for the lay reader, not for the scholar, it seems 
unwise to have retained the many signs of corruption instead of presenting a 
readable text—especially in the absence of an apparatus. 

The prospectus states that “the several editors have kindly consented to 
read the proofs and are embodying certain recent emendations and correc- 
tions.”” Examination hardly bears out this statement. A collation of the 
first 44 poems of Catullus shows only the change from inpotens to impotens, 
in 8.9. In the first book of Tibullus the only changes are quot annis to 
quotannis, in i. 1. 35, and amari to amori (one of Postgate’s own emendations 
suggested in the Classical Quarterly), ini. 9.45. In vs. 3-7 of the Pan. Mess. 
the punctuation is changed in accordance with a published suggestion of the 
editor, but in vs. 71 his suggestion of seno for saevo is not introduced. The 
poems of books iii and iv are renumbered within the various groups—a 
confusing innovation. “TIncerti auctoris” is the heading for iv. 13 and 14. 
In the “Vita” Postgate’s old emendation ingenue for tiginem is introduced. 

Phillimore has been much less conservative. He has apparently intro- 
duced all of the many (mostly improbable) conjectures of his own that he has 
published in the Classical Review and elsewhere in the past few years, though 
some of them were originally made with hesitation. In some cases almost a 
whole line is changed. In ii. 12. 18 the Oxford edition has si puer est, animo 
traice puella tuo; the present one, quod superest, alio tramite pelle sitim, not 
a single word the same! The new “emendation” agrees with the MSS in 
only one word, alio. Other changes noted are in i. 2. 7; 8. 13-16; 8. 27; 
15. 33; 16. 8; 16. 20; 19. 5; 20. 15; 21. 5; 21.9; 21. 10; 22.3; ii. 10. 23; 
24.8; 25.17; 34.31; iii. 6.9; 7.49; 7.60; 9.44; 14.7; 18. 19-20; 21. 16; 
24.5; 24. 11-12; iv. 5.21; 11. 24—>practically all published emendations of 
the editor. There are no other changes in the first book. 

A new and interesting feature is to be commended: groups of lines 
closely connected in thought are set off from each other by extra spacing, 
thus giving an idea of the more or less symmetrical arrangement of thoughts, 
as well as helping the reader. Of course all will not agree with Phillimore’s 
grouping, for the perplexities are many. 

Those who wish to possess a beautiful copy of this triad of authors should 
get this book, but scholars will find the texts of no importance, the Propertius 
indeed being inferior to Phillimore’s earlier edition. However, students of 
the structure of the Propertian elegy must take it into account. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Epigraphie. Extrait du Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catho- 
lique I, col. 1404-57. By L. JataBert. Paris: Beauchesne 
et Cie, 1910. 


Christian inscriptions have an importance for the classical scholar as 
well as for the student of church history and theology. It is therefore not 
inappropriate that the reprint of M. Jalabert’s article should be noticed in 
Classical Philology. The reputation of the author is warrant for the value 
of his work. This is divided into two unequal parts. The first deals with 
the elements of Christian epigraphy, such as the dating, diffusion, formulas, 
etc., of the inscriptions; the second, and the major part, is entitled “ L’ Apolo- 
gétique des Inscriptions.” Here M. Jalabert first discusses the contribu- 
tion of the inscriptions to the elucidation of the New Testament on matters 
of text, history, and archaeology; he then considers their testimony as to 
the history of the church, treating such matters as the environment into 
which Christianity came, the spread of the church, its unity, struggles, and 
divisions, as well as things concerning its inner life—the credo, sacraments, 
worship, ecclesiatical institutions, and Christian morality. 

Although it is clear from this brief outline that the classical philologist 
will be concerned chiefly with the first part of M. Jalabert’s work, the second 
cannot be neglected by those who are interested in Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 


Cuirrorp H. Moore 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


A. Persii Flacci, D. Iunii Iwenalis, Sulpiciae Saturae. Recog- 
novit Orro JAHN. Post Francisci Buecheleri Iteratas Curas 
Editionem Quartam Curavit Frieprericuus Lro. Berolini 
Apud Weidmannos. Pp xxiv+304. 


To those who have read Leo’s two articles in Hermes XLIV, pp. 600 ff., 
““Doppelfassungen bei Juvenal,” and ibid., XLV, pp. 43 ff., “Zum Text 
des Persius und Iuvenal,” the point of view which he adopts in this fourth 
revision of the well-known Jahn-Buecheler edition of Persius and Juvenal 
is already familiar. I turn first to Persius. Leo refuses his assent to the 
doctrine of Jahn Proleg., p. cexv, kl. Ausg., p. 5, and Buecheler Rh. Mus. 
XLI, pp. 454 ff. that the text of Persius is preserved by our MSS in essential 
purity. It will be remembered that both Jahn in his editio minor of 1868, 
and Buecheler in his second edition are inclined to give a decided preference 
to the readings of a, the common archetype of A, Montepessulanus 212, 
and B, codex Vaticanus H 36, over P, Montepessulanus 125. Bieger in his 
dissertation, De Persii codice Pithoeano C recte aestimando (Berlin, 1890), 
deserves the credit of pointing out the necessity of giving fuller recognition 
to the claims of P, and less regard to the recension of Sabinus represented by 
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a. Buecheler in his third edition (1893) accepts essentially the results of 
this dissertation. In the present edition comes Leo, who denies the dictum 
of Jahn and Buecheler that the consensus of A, B, and P gives essentially 
a pure text, and pleads for a careful collation of the once discredited class 
S. Certain variant readings of MSS in this class, he argues (cf. p. xvii 
praef.), are by no means all due to conjecture, but in some cases at least 
seem to evidence in their corruptions a tradition differing from both P and a. 
A complete collation of these MSS is therefore, as Leo rightly holds, a 
necessity for the proper textual study of Persius. The present edition does 
not rest upon such a collation, but as representing the readings of a typical 
MS of this unclassified group, Leo gives the readings of a codex Laurentianus 
37, 19 (L), first carefully collated by Felix Ramorino Stud. Ital. di Filol. 
Cl. XII (1904), pp. 229 ff. In addition we have Owen’s collation of the 
two Montpellier MSS, and a new collation of Vaticanus B made by Pasquali. 

With the general principle here laid down the reviewer agrees. Indeed 
L for example (cf. Praef. p. xviii) preserves certain good readings free from 
the corruptions of both P and a. It would seem, however, that at times 
Leo is somewhat more free in admitting and suggesting conjectures than 
is properly consistent with our present agnostic attitude toward the text 
tradition of Persius.. Thus in 5. 110 the interpretation of an interrogative 
potential subjective seems permissible, and not to have been questioned 
by Jahn and Buecheler. In 2. 55 even though we are not sure of the explana- 
tion of the scholia, one hesitates to accept patres on the basis of Lucilius 
(frag. 20 ff.) where we have a council of the gods, likened to the Roman 
senate. Némethy following the scholia gives a correct interpretation of 
fratres. Indeed Juvenal 13. 150-52 seems to be an imitation of our pas- 
sage and refers directly to Castor. On the other hand the interpretation of 
dvato is convincing, though one would wish that the 6 might be worked into 
the line in the place of the conjecture et ovo. The argument for the incom- 
pleteness of the sixth satire carries conviction. But the problems presented 
by the text of Persius are after all much less intricate than those calling for 
decision in the text of Juvenal since Winstedt’s discovery. Previous to Win- 
stedt’s discovery the stemma of the MSS of Juvenal was comparatively simple. 
Jahn’s editio maior of 1851 was held to have established the supremacy 
of P. More or less closely related to P were the Aarau fragments discovered 
by Wirz, the Bobbio palimpsest, and the florilegium of St. Gall. All the 
other MSS of Juvenal were relegated to an inferior or interpolated class , 
whose text, though on the whole inferior to P, is yet sufficiently often in 
agreement with P to render any clear-cut distinction from this better MS 
impossible (cf. Wilson’s Juvenal, pp. xxvi ff.) All the MSS of this inferior 
class can be shown to go back to a recension made by Nicaeus. Buecheler 
indeed in distinction from Jahn and perhaps a majority of Juvenal students 
held that not only the w class but P. A as well go back to the Nicaean recen- 
sion (cf. p. 114 in Friedlaender’s edition). 
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Inevitably the lines of a new stemma must be traced as the result of the 
discovery of Winstedt. Here we have a MS of the w class that is more often 
in agreement with P than any of its fellows, and which in addition to the 
passages between vi. 365 and 366, and between 373 and 374 contains new 
readings of merit, not found in either P or the other MSS of the w class so 
far examined. The pressing need for the critical study of Juvenal is there- 
fore the collations and appraisal of all the MSS of this once discredited w 
class. Leo’s text does not rest upon such a complete collation, but a glance 
at his conspectus librorum (cf. p. 70) shows what an important advance has 
been made in the last 17 years in recognizing the rights of w. In other 
words, although in a sense Leo’s edition is a ‘‘stop-gap”’ appearing at a period 
before a complete re-examination of all Juvenal MSS could be made, we have 
an apparatus, which in fulness, clearness, and logical arrangement repre- 
sents a great advance over the three preceding minor editions. To men- 
tion new additions of especial value to the apparatus criticus we now have 
(1) a new collation of the Aarau fragments (A); (2) the readings of Para- 
sinus 8072 (B), a brother not a copy of P, from Stuart’s collation (cf. 
Class, Rev. III [1909], p. 109; (3) the fragmentum Ambrosianum (F), found 
by Ratti in 1909 and containing 14. 250-56, 268-91, 303-19; (4) Hous- 
man’s collation of Parisinus 7900 A (G) and Urbinas 661 (U) which are 
now shown to stand close together in their common agreements with P, 
and whose consensus is therefore indicated by (y); (5) the readings recorded 
under ¢ and w are apparently based upon the examination of all the Vatican 
codices of Juvenal; (6) of value also is the practice of distinguishing the 
lemmata of the scholia by S, the readings gained from their text by sch. 
It is therefore no great exaggeration to say that in fulness of report, in 
nicety of notation, and in general critical usability this edition approxi- 
mates the standard of many maior variorum editions. 

In conclusion a word should be said as to Leo’s own theory of the text, 
and the actual text he prints. Leo holds that the text of Juvenal rests 
upon a double recension; that books i-iv were published by the poet him- 
self, and that after his death a new edition with the addition of book v 
appeared. Our text he holds goes back to this posthumous edition. After 
the publication of books i-iv, however, Juvenal (cf. vita iv: in exilio am- 
pliavit satiras et plerasque mutavit), worked over at least books ii-iv and in 
a number of passages prepared variant versions of greater or less length. 
The fifth book he left unfinished. It was published as he left it, and at 
the same time appeared books i-iv, in the form in which they were finally 
revised by the poet. Yet though this posthumous edition became the stand- 
ard, the earlier edition of books i-iv was not entirely suppressed, and some 
of its variant passages were preserved in MSS of the posthumous edition. 
The commentator who composed the first annotated edition within a century 
after Juvenal’s death had at his disposal, the first edition of books i-iv, 
from which he occasionally excerpts such variant renderings. In the 
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fourth century this commentary was excerpted and republished in a new 
edition. Pithoeanus and its kin especially represent this fourth-century 
edition. 

For the reconstitution of the text therefore Leo frankly abandons the 
hypothesis of Buecheler and holds that both P and w are important in equal 
degree, except that the text of a MS without commentary is less likely 
to be reliable. Even till the eleventh century, however, sporadic copies of 
the first edition of books i-iv survived and from them we have traces of 
this older recension both in P and in the w class. 

The present edition therefore represents a revolution from the hypothe- 
sis of Buecheler, and in a sense a return to certain points of view which 
found their extreme expression in Ribbeck’s Der Echte und Unechte Juvenal, 
and in the better-grounded skepticism of Teuffel’s Stud. und Charakt. 
zur griech. und rém. Litteraturgesch.2, Leipzig, 1889, p. 549. The edition 
is likely then to arouse controversy. Indeed Vahlen in 1884, Ind. lect- 
aest., Berlin, p. 30, spoke of Teuffel’s theory of a double recension as nebu- 
losum commentum. It would seem to be the part of sane conservatism to 
suspend final judgment upon the soundness of Leo’s theory pending a com- 
plete collation of the MSS. At the same time whether we accept or reject 
the conclusions of Leo’s first article in Hermes one is bound to recognize 
that the external argument for Leo’s thesis has been greatly strengthened 
by Winstedt’s discovery and by the new light thrown by that discovery 
upon such notices in the scholia as that of Valla on 6. 614 and by such 
additions as 6. 558, 559 by P?. 

A word in closing as to Leo’s own text. It was perhaps inevitable that 
the immediate effect of such a hypothesis, should tend to encourage con- 
jectural emendation, the bracketing of some lines as interpolations, and 
the indenting of others as showing a variant recension. Not all Juvenal 
scholars will accept ducetis in the vexed 1. 156. The bracketing of 10. 54, 
as an interpolation seems to spring from too nice stylistic analysis to be 
applicable to a declamatory satirist like Juvenal. Other passages might 
be added. On the other hand the emendation of assiculis in 14. 269 is 
- attractive. Leo’s changes in punctuation in almost all cases are an improve- 
ment over Jahn and Buecheler. In some passages previously emended by 
Buecheler Leo shows the correctness of the MSS. Thus in 6. 166 where 
he reads Venusina, comparing CIL VI, 2379 a 57 in place of Buecheler’s 
Venustina. It would be instructive to speak of other passages if space per- 
mitted. It only remains to add that all students of Latin satire will feel 
grateful to Leo for the discrimination, clearness, and boldness with which 
he in this edition has attempted the task of relaying the foundations for 
the adequate critical study of Persius and Juvenal 

G. C. Fiske 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





WILLIAM WATSON GOODWIN 
IN MEMORIAM 


Full of years, honored by many at home and in distant lands, beloved 
by his pupils and held in lifelong esteem by his friends both far and near, the 
oldest of the Hellenists of America passed tranquilly away in his home in 
Cambridge on the twelfth of June, after a life both happy and complete. 

Few of her sons have served Harvard so long or loved her with a more 
zealous and constant fidelity than William Watson Goodwin. He graduated 
in the class of 1851; from 1856, when he returned from Germany, to 1860 
he was tutor, and in 1860 succeeded Felton, who had held the Eliot pro- 
fessorship of Greek literature from 1834 until he became president of the 
university. At Oxford Gaisford was regius professor of Greek for forty- 
three years; at Harvard Goodwin was in active service for forty-one, and 
even after his retirement in 1901 at the age of seventy he continued, as pro- 
fessor emeritus, to give instruction in Plato and Aristotle for several years. 

It was not much writing that gave Goodwin hisfame. It was the quality 
of the few books he wrote, together with the sterling character and personal 
distinction of the man that won him the place accorded him by all. His 
Greek Grammar has commended itself to students of the language for forty 
years; and only he who has tried his hand at formulating a grammatical 
principle can appreciate the lucidity and precision that marks Goodwin’s 
power of statement. For half a century the Moods and Tenses has been the 
standard authority of American and English students of Greek. The 
present generation can have no conception of the service rendered to Greek 
syntax by a book that swept away the clouds of abstract speculation that 
had gathered about the subject—clouds that lingered for years in Germany 
despite the work of Baiumlein and of Madvig. The Moods and Tenses is 
distinguished for clearness, sanity, and restraint. Though not at all points 
revolutionary or even novel, it laid the foundations on which has been raised 
much of the ampler and more detailed investigation of later works. 

Goodwin was not a grammarian in the narrower sense. His knowledge 
of Thucydides was profound, his interpretation of Aeschylus marked by 
appreciation of literary value, his exposition of Plato and Aristotle searching 
and stimulating. He was a master in Attic law, and his study of this diffi- 
cult province gives unique value to his editions of Demosthenes’ On the 
Crown and Against Midias. He had a keen interest in archaeology and 
history, and he served for many years as vice-president of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund. He was the first Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens (1882-83), and his lively interest in the welfare of Greece 
received recognition in his being named Knight of the Greek Order of the 
Redeemer. Few American scholars have been more widely honored than 
Goodwin. He received honorary degrees from Amherst, Columbia, Chicago, 
Yale, and Harvard; from Cambridge, Oxford, and Edinburgh; and Gdt- 
tingen renewed his doctor’s degree in 1905, fifty years after he had first 
received it. He bore all his honors with characteristic modesty. He hated 
all pretension, exaggeration, and perverse ingenuity. He disclaimed 
knowledge often where his knowledge was both wide and sound. The 
doctor irrefragabilis of Greek syntax was not likely to be vulnerable when 
he had to settle other than “‘hoti’s business.” 

Goodwin belonged to the generation of Child and Lane and Norton at 
Cambridge. Younger men will not have seen him often, for in his later 
years he did not frequent the gatherings of scholars. Only his friends know 
of the kindliness and love, the grace and gentleness, that adorned him. 
Throughout all his days he wore the white flower of a blameless life. 


HERBERT WEIR SMYTH 
TRESS = ae 














